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‘* Will be one of the Summer's favorites.”’ 


MR. CABLE’S NEW NOVEL 


“Though really a psycholog- 


The scene is 
ical novel, the superficial reader 


laid in 
would scarcely know it. Mr. 

Cable is too fine an artist to Massachusetts, 
lumber his fiction with psycho- anih the 


logical analysis. He tells his ae: 
: eS story is illus- 
story in the form of incidents 


E ‘ trated in 
and dialogue, and his characters 


are alive and natural.” color by 


—Chicago Record-Herald. F. C. Youn. 


BYLOW HILL 


HE casual reader will see in the depictings of dramatic situations, the portrayals of the passion of lacerated 
souls, only a romance of unusual power. But ‘Bylow Hill’ has a deeper meaning; it portrays the 
work of an avenging conscience. . . . It is very strong and masterful.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


$1.25 











“A NOVEL THAT MUST BE READ” 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN 


A Story of the 


New York Stage By CLARA MORRIS 








Brooklyn “A very strong novel, full of dramatic situation and crisp and clever dialogu>. From beginning to end the 
Eagle book sparkles. Its dramatic intensity grows with each succeeding chapter; seldom is a plot so well managed, 


the climixes so fittingly arranged. . . . She has demonstrated anew that she is a woman of genius.” 


Philadelphia “ There will be a good many wiseacres who will wink knowingly and declare that they could name the his- 





Record. toric originals if they would. We ourselves could here hazarda guess out of recent history as to the true 
identity of the hero and heroine. . . . Her descriptions of stage scenes are sp endid.” 
$1.50 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 

ia’ or for bea ggg will begin September 

’ ° rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 

ee Miss E. D. HUNTLEY. i Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTUN UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SamMvuEL C, BENNETT. 





Massacavsertts, Hyde Park, Suburban to Boston. 
AlRMOUNT SCHOOL for age girls, 
Sixth year. Mrs. 8. A, Foster, ncipal. 


New York, Washington Heights, Depot Lane. 
SCHOOL FOR ATYPICAL AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN. Healthy location. Sum- 
mer course, Expert educational home treatment. 
MAXIMILIAN P. &. GROSZMANN, Pd.D., Director. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. ©pensSept 26. 1850 Pine St.. Phila, Pa. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential Colle 
McGill Univers'ty. 
arships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal. 


The University of Michigan 


SUMMER SESSION 
Frame BB... cs sccesicves August 8, 1902. 


Faculty of Nineteen Professors and Sixteen Instruc- 
tors. Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, 
Graduate Courses 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 
Full credit to Matriculates of the University. Uniform 
Tuition fee, $15.00. EXPENSES LOW, 
For information address JOHN R. EF FINGER, Jr., 
Secretary, No 1438 Hill Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Lasell Seminary 


AVBURNDALE, MASS. 


Aschool of the first class for young women. Gives 
thorough training in a liberal arts course planned 
wholly for young women, adding its specialty of House- 
hold Economics. Boston Masters in Music and Art 
Annex department of househoid practice a decided 
success. For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

















for the Women Students of 
or con*itions of entrance, schol- 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Anpover THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary 
and practical questions Student associate work in 
Boston and other city churches. For catalogues or 
information apply to Professor C. O. DAY. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 11 years 
more than 145 pupils have ente Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in hoth General and 
College Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 
building ¥5 acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
address the Secretary. 


Educational. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Lawrence Scientific 
School 


Offers professional courses Jeading to the degree 
of §.B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical En- 
gineering ; Mining and Metaliurgy; Architecture; 
Landscape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Bi- 
ology; Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (as a 
preparation for medical schools); Science for 
Teachers, and a Course in General Science. Grad- 
uates of colleges may be admitted to advanced 
standing without examination. For information 
address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge. Mass N.S. SHALER, Dean, 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Portland, Maine. 
JULY 14 to AUGUST 22. 
ARNOLD WERNER-SPANHOOED. Director 


“ Better than going abroad, and the best preparation 
a trip abroad.” 


The Portland Summer School can claim the honora- 
ble distinction of »eing the oldest sum ner school in the 
United States. It is the direct descendant of the famous 
Sauveur Summer School, founded in 1875 at Amherst 
College, and is heir to all its best traditions. 

Courses in German, French, English, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, Art, and Music 

For illustrated circular, apply to the Secretary, 

Mrs FRANK B. CLARK, 
133 Emery st., Purtiand, Maine. 


Harvard Medical School 


SUMMER COURSE IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Address THE DE AN, 683 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. 20th year. Course, 8 vears. Classes 
limited to 15. No subordinate teachers; pupils continu- 
ously under head teacher in each department. Excep- 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard. Iillus- 
er re Ns ee ere 
SEMITIC FELLOWSHIP, 

Value $500.00. For particulars concerning the 

Emanu-El Feliowship in Semitic Languages in the 


University of California, addrees the Kecorder of the 
Faculties, Berkeiey, California. ; 

















Cat A SUMMER CAMP 
Camp Portanimicut UR a 
South Orleans, Mass. Golf, baseball, salt-water swim- 


ming and aot Tutoring. Address GiBSON BELL, 
A.B., St. Paui’s School, Concord, N. H. 
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‘WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1505 Pa Ave., Washington. 

156 Fifth Ave , New York, 414 Cent.Bidg., Minneapolis, 

533 Cooper Bidg.,Denver, 80 Third St. Portiand. 203 

Mich. Bivd , Chicago, 525 Stimson Biock, Los Angeles, 

Hyde Bik., Spokane, 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St , Albany, N.Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HaRLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 








TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES, 
Children’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


A three ners. graded course, including house- 
keeping, t-kitchen work, in a comfortable 
nurses’ home; thorough training and careful - 
vision of pupils; under the direction of the Sisters 
of Margaret. Address SISTER CAROLINE, 
Superintendent. 


SWITZERLAND, GENEVA. 


A SELECT HOME SCHOOL for 6 BOYS. 
Experienced Amrrican tutering in a cultured trench. 
Swiss home, Summer inthe Alps, Unique advantages. 
For pompniet and superior references, address 
J.C, DUFOUR, M.A., No. 20 Avenue de Lancy, Geneva. 











Rogers Hall School 


For Giris Certificate «dmitsto Smith, Vassar 
Wellesley, Welis, Mt Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


-_—_— a E.P.U NDERHILL,M.A., Prin.,Lowell, Mass. 
WABAN SCHOOL 2%: 2'0!-c:0 


ethical conditions for the educatfon of boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Principal, Waban, Mass. 





CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachersa—Schools—Tutors—Governess— Property. 

yet. pepe JOHN C. RocKWELL, Mgr., 8 E. 14th 
t, N. ¥.C. 





Teachers, etc. 
ENTLEMAN go YEARS OLD, for 


2 years director of Business College, 3 years Pre- 
paratory Schools, 7 years Instructor (Harvard, Cor- 
nell), last 8 years Profes-or of German and French in 
Eastern co!lege, conversant with Spanish and Dutch, 
wishes to change for position with adequate salary in 
or near city. ‘ould accept responsible business post- 
tion, Consclentious and tireless worker. Interview 
anywhere East of or fn Chicago. a 

Address Business, care of Nation. 
M. WEBER, B.D., Ph.D. 
(Universities: Bonn, Strassburg, and Yale.) 
Instructor in Languages and Mathematics, 355 George 
St. New Maven, Conn Coaching for entering any de- 
partment of Yale University a epecialty. 
Ecpveromesteiersialionedipsictapensiiemnierriinn toisaltnaceetinen-atasaassanhctaniiiorbenieorane? 
YOUNG COLLEGE PROFESSOR, 
who has resi‘ed abroad, will take charge of two 


or three hove for foreign vacation trip (by bleycle if pre- 
ferred). Tutoring, if desired. Address K., care Nation. 
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Travel. 


A Trip to Burlinoton 
Colorado at Milg 
Small Cost 


During Jun>, July and August we are 
going to sel, ‘Colorado round trip 
tourist ticsets at less than half fare. 
$25 from Chicago, $21 from St. Louis, 
and from the east through tic kets will 
_be sold on about the same basis. 

Send for a copy of our Colorado 
handbook which tells all about the 
prices for board at the different hotels, 

oarding houses and ranches; gives 


the names and addresses of proprie- 
tors, information about the hunting and 
fishing, guides, livery, etc. No charge, 
and with the book I will send a circular 
telling about the ticket rates and train 
service, 


‘Addre ss P.S. EUST 1S, F Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burlington 
hey Quincy Ry., 209 Adams St. , Chicago, 


\ # To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days. 


Boston to —— and Liverpool 


Take one of the Palatial Hew Twin Screw 
teamers of 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 


MERION (Dew), May 25; NEW ENGLAN», June 4, and 
Wednesdays thereaiter, Further inform-tion of 
RICHARDs, MILES S'U0.. 77-51 State St., Boston 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP ? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday. 
Boston—Liverpool—London 


First Cabin, $65 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new s'eamers. 

Splendid steamer “Armenian,”’ June 11; ‘* Devo- 
nian,” June 25; ‘Iberian,’ to London June 3: 
* Caledonian,” to London June 21; ** [berian,” to 
London July 8. 


PF. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
Telephone 1359 Main 115 State Street, Boston. 





European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston. 
John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 


Facing on Berkeley, oylston, and Providence 











Streets; but one block from the far famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square, is but two minutes’ waik from the Art 
Museum and Trinity Church; is directly opposite 
the Institute of Technol gy, and but five minutes 
to all theatres. shops, and the business section 
Restaurant a la Crrte, Dining-Keom, Table 
a’Hote, Café and Billiard-t'oom for Gentlemen, 
ooers When cailing please ask for 
MR. GRANT, 


LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCUUNTS. | address Mr. Urant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catilogues and special slips of books at 
redaced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42p Sr. ‘, “3 - - NEW YORK 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


RARE PRINTS, 


XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
3222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Linens 


AND 
Housekeeping Goods 


FOR 


COUNTRY HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
Table Cloths. Napkins, and Doylies 


Sheets, Piliowcases, Towels, and Bath Towels. 
Bed Spreads, Comfortabies, and Blankets 


Curtain Materials, 
Rugs and Carpets, 
Mats and Mattings. 


Meoaderay AS 19tb dl 


NEW YORK, 


PREMING TON 


Standard Typewriter 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Financial. 


THEODORE WETMORE & CO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, STOCKS, 
BONDS, AND MORTGAGES. 

All cities are experiencing sharp advances in 
realestate. Now isthe time to purchase Minne- 

apolis real estate 
We offer some very desirable income-bearing 


properties. some of which we will sell for less than 
assessed value. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pulford,How & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, REAL ESTATE 
A.D INSVRANCE, 


Trust Company Building. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


” 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
An experience of twenty-five years in local 
fealty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 
FP Australia, and South Africa; also make 
canner. Geran oO, Nome, Comers parts of 


the world. 
international Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








Adventures in Tibet 


By WILLIAM CAREY 


Including the Compiete Diarv of Miss 
Annie ~ —, s Kemarkable Jour- 
ay See Tau-Chau to Ta-Chien- 

u, a ~~ the heart of 

Ferbidden Land. 


Large ae silk cloth biading; 75 handsome 
iNustratioas. 
Price $1.50 net. 


Miss Taylor made the journey with only 
faithless native guides as attendants. It is 
a remarkable tale 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 


tials 


EQUITABLE 


THE TWO GREAT 
AIMS 


ot a man’s lite are - pro- 
tection for his tamily- pro- 
vision fer himself 

Endowment Assurance 

effects them both. 
Here is the result of Endow 
ment policy No.24/619 for 
$5000 taken out 20 years 
ago al age 3D: 

OF fe) | EY Aek)h Ue 
Thisis areturn of all 
premiums paid with $2, 
550.°° in addition; to say 
ekies of the 20 years 
life assurance. 


f 
fcoupeoenusb aww f 


sineha vmbece fe steal 46 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 82, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for §$ 
if issued to a man 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE LAST WEEK 





‘Miscellaneous 





GEorGE ELIOT 
By LESLIE STEPHEN Cloth, 75 ets. net (postage 8 cts.) 
A new volume in the ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS Series, edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


The Author of ‘‘A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” and Editor of ‘‘The Letters of John Richard 
Green,” has made the life and writings of GzorGE ELIoT the subject of criticism so sane, wise and fullof the saving grace 
of humor as to make the topic itself seem fresh. 





THE STORY OF THE MORMONS 


FROM THE DATE OF THEIR ORIGIN TO THE YEAR 1901. 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINN 
Sometime Managing Editor of the New York Evening Post. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 21 cts.) 


The book shows Joseph Smith’s first idea of Revelations and Sidney Rigdon’s connection with him; traces the successive 
moves of the Mormons, Brigham Young’s reign in Utah, and the operations of the Church to 1901. _It is illustrated with 
fac-similes of pages from the Mormon Scriptures, etc. 





UPLAND GAME BirpDs 


By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE 


Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent, and C. L. Bull, The Second Volume of The American 
Sportsman's Library, edited by Caspar WuItNRry, in which the first volume, on ‘The Deer Family,” by THEODORE RvuosE- 
VELT and others, has just appeared. 


Bound in cloth, er. 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net (postage 15 ets.). Half levant, on handmade paper, $7.50 net. (Sets only.) 





THe PuysicaL GEOGRAPHY OF New York STATE 


By RALPH S. TARR 
Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University, author of “ Elementary Physical Geog- 
rapiy,” ete. Cloth, 8v0, 383 pp., $3.50 net (postage 23 cts.) 


A regrouping of twelve articles published at the request of the American Geographical Society in the Bulletins of the Soci- 
ety between 1896 and 1900. A chapter on Climate is supplied by E, T. TURNER, 





In Fiction 


THE VIRGINIAN 
A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS. 


By OWEN WISTER Illustrated by ARTHUR I. KELLER. 
Published May 30. Second Edition Just Ready. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of the genuine cowpuncher and the vanished world of the old-time cattleman, one that ‘‘is human and alive. It 
has the ‘touch and go’ of the vibrating life of the expansive American West, and puts the country and the people vividly 
before the reader,”— Philadelphia Times, 
“Mr. O ed Px ae has surpassed his ‘Lin McLean’ in another story which comes near to the heart of essential Ameri- 
canism,—TZhe Dial,” 





OLDFIELD 
A KENTUCKY TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


By NANCY HUSTON BANKS Published May 28. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘If one wishes for a few brief hours to slip away from the strenuous life in fiction and in fact, it is worth while reading 
Oldfleld—a quaint, unusual story, marked by much fine feeling and beauty of expression.” —The Bookman, 


. 





To the above may be added, not as an issue of the week, but as the book most in demand, 


DorotHy VERNON oF Happon HALL 


By CHARLES MAJOR Illustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. Cloth, $1.50 
COMMENTS OF THE FRESS 
‘The story has brains, ‘g»,’ virility, ‘*May be commended to those who “Tt is a bright romance, dramatic and 
and originality.”—Bostun Herald, love a good love story.” picturesque,”—New York Tribune. 


—CuicaGo Record-Herald, 
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The Week. 


Mr. Gallinger of New Hampshire of- 
fered a resolution in the Senate, the oth- 
er day, directing the Committee on the 
Judiciary to make an inquiry into the 
subject of lynching, and to report 
“whether, under the laws and Constitu- 
tion of the country, there is any rem- 
edy for the evil.” Mr, Gallinger is not 
a statesman of high rank as a Consti 
tutional authority, and he frankly ad- 
mitted that he very much questioned 
whether the Federal Government can 
do anything in the premises; but he 
rightly urged that an authoritative 
statement from the Judiciary Committee 
would be valuable. His resolution 
brought from Mr. Hoar the interesting 
and important statement that the Com: 
mittee had already had:the question be- 
fore it. It appears that Mr. Albert E. 
Pillsbury, ex-Attorney-General of Mas 
sachusetts, drew a bill directly provid. 
ing for the trial and punishment of such 
offences in the United States courts, 
sent it to Washington, and accompanied 
it with “a very able brief.” But the 
Committee could not bring themselves 
to accept his view, and, by a unanimous 
vote of all the members present, Mr. 
Hoar was instructed to make a report to 
that effect, and to recommend the in- 
definite postponement of the measure. 
Apparently this action settles the ques- 
tion. The only way for the nation to 
stop lynching is to bring the public sen- 
timent of the country to bear upon every 
guilty community, and thus to develop 
everywhere the feeling already mani- 
fested occasionally, and in the South 
as well as in the North, that sustains 
officials who refuse to surrender crim- 
inals to mobs, and who are ready to 
shoot even their own neighbors when 
they try to break down all law. 





It is curious that Southern politicians 
and Southern newspapers should so gen- 
erally treat the President’s reference to 
lynchings, in his Memorial Day address, 
as a “sectional deliverance,’ and an at- 
tack upon one part of the country which 
is without precedent and without justi- 
fication. Mr. Roosevelt’s language on 
this subject was evidently chosen with 
care, and there is not a word or an im- 
plication of special reference to a par- 
ticular section in this statement of a 
condition which is of the first impor- 
tance to our national reputation: “From 
time to time there occur in our coun- 
try, to the deep and lasting shame of 
our people, lynchings carried on under 
circumstances of inhuman cruelty and 
barbarity—a cruelty infinitely worse 





than any that has ever been committed 


by our troops in the Philippines; worse 
to the victims, and far more brutalizing 
to those guilty of it.” Nor is there the 
slightest intimation of a sectional allu- 
sion in his further statement of an un- 
doubted truth: “The men who fail to 
condemn these lynchings, and yet clamor 
about what has been done in the Philip- 
pines, are indeed guilty of neglecting 
the beam in their own eye while taunt- 
ing their brother about the mote in his.” 
Nothing could be more proper than the 
improvement by the President of a fit 
occasion for driving home the national 
disgrace that lynchings prevail in so 
many parts of the United States, and 
are so frequently accompanied by fright- 
ful barbarities, as in the recent burning 
to death of a negro in Texas, and sim- 
ilar atrocities in one of the chief cities 
of Kansas last year, and in a Colorado 
town the year before. President McKin- 
ley devoted a passage of his inaugural 
address in 1897 to this question, and in 
his annual message two years later re- 
peated what he had then said, including 
the declaration that “lynchings must not 
be tolerated in a great and civilized coun- 
try like the United States.”’ Should we re- 
gard England, France, or Germany as a 
civilized country if every few months we 
read in the cable dispatches accounts of 
how mobs burned criminals—or alleged 
criminals—alive at the stake, inflicting 
the most frightful tortures upon their 
victims before the end came? 


Let no guilty man wholly escape is 
the rule laid down by President Roose- 
velt for the wearers of our uniform in 
the Philippines. At all events, that is 
his decision in the case of Lieut. Pres- 
ton Brown, Second Infantry. This offi. 
cer, a Kentuckian by birth, was tried 
by court-martial at Manila for murder. 
The specification was that he “did wil- 
fully, feloniously, and with malice 
aforethought, murder and kill by shoot- 
ing with a pistol an unarmed, unresist- 
ing native Filipino, name unknown, a 
prisoner of war in his charge, and as a 
result of said shooting the native did 
then and there die.” On this charge he 
was tried by a court-martial of his 
brother officers and found guilty, except 
that the word “manslaughter” was sub- 
stituted for “murder.” The sentence of 
the court was that Lieut. Brown should 
be dismissed from the service of the 
United States, and then be confined at 
hard labor in the United States peni- 
tentiary for the period of five years. On 
the 27th of January this sentence was 
commuted by President Roosevelt to a 
falling back of thirty-five points in 
the line of promotion, and to a for. 
feiture of one-half of his pay for nine 
months, and thereupon he was restored 





to duty. Such severity to a member of 
one of the proudest families of Ken- 
tucky fer the mere killing of a “nigger” 
was astounding. Lieut. Brown was 
naturally indignant. He appealed to the 
President against the harshness of the 
thirty-five points and the docking of his 
pay. The President has set his face 
like a flint against any further reduc 
tion of the sentence. He is determined 
that the guilty shall be punished. 


That Secretary Root is learning to 
adapt himself to the tone of the Roose- 
velt Administration is shown in his 
prompt publication of the report of Gov. 
J. G. Livingstone of the province of 
Sorsogon. The report itself is painful 
reading for any American. It tells how 
an American officer first extorted a con- 
fession from a presidente and a police- 
man, by half strangling them, and then, 
upon the evidence thus obtained, shot 
them summarily. Gov. Livingstone re- 
ports: 


“Upon careful consideration of the whole 
question, from my knowledge of the con- 


ditions existing at the time, and from my 
personal knowledge of those most direct- 
ly concerned, I am foreed to the opinion 
that the original order for the arrest of 
these men was absolutely unwarranted, 
possibly due to malinterpretation and over- 
zealousness on the part of the corporal; 
that the two prisoners killed did not at- 
tempt to escape, and that their killing was 


murder.”’ 


Capt. E. Wittemeyer, who files a report 
for the army, adduces as evidence only 
his personal conviction, supported by 
the fact that the presidente had cared 
for wounded Filipinos after an engage- 
ment with the Americans. It was this 
ordinary act of humanity which an 
American officer interpreted as giving 
“aid and comfort” to the enemy, and 
punished with the death penalty. This 
reasoning wouid justify the summary 
execution of Red Cross nurses while en- 
gaged in their work of mercy. 


Whether Gov. Livingstone is right in 
this matter or not, Secretary Root de 
serves credit for publishing the report 
fearlessly, and without waiting for the 
result of a necessarily prolonged exami- 
nation. This action is in gratifying con- 
trast to his treatment of the Gardener re- 
port, and one must welcome it as the end 
of that practice of suppression and apolo- 
gy which always had an incongruous 
look under the Presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt. It is better for all concerned 
to know just what this war against the 
brown men means. If these reports of 
atrocious cruelties are exaggerated, sup- 
pression merely heightens the horror, 
which only publicity will dispel or re- 
duce to its true proportions. If they are 
true, the defenders of the present policy 
in the Philippines should be forced to 
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acknowledge the moral cost of conquest, 
and the army should be permitted to 
punish those who bring shame upon it. 
For a worse shame than the outbreak 
of brutality is the attempt to smooth 
over the fact, to call it an inevitable 
concomitant of war, or to deny that the 
outrage has occurred. President Roose- 
velt and Gen. Chaffee have, by their 
words and acts, insisted that the army 
shall be spared the ultimate disgrace of 
failing to atone for the crimes which, 
though committed by a few, must, until 
condemned, be shared by all. Secretary 
Root, in publishing freely one of the 
most unpleasant reports which have 
reached him, has definitely put himself 
in line with this sentiment. Better late 
than never. The comments of those 
newspapers which were his apologists in 
the Gardener case will be awaited with 
interest. 





The gist of the Philippine deliverance 
of the Ohio Republicans on May 28 lies 
in two sentences: “Our title to the isl- 
ands is perfect”; “Our flag is in the Phil- 
ippines, and there it will remain.” The 
growing sense of the country that all 
this talk about the title and the flag is 
but a “dark lanthorn of the spirit,” was 
strikingly brought out in the action of 
the American Unitarian Association at 
Boston on May 27. This body of clergy- 
men and Christian laymen, representing 
all parts of the country, were less anx- 
ious to boast about title and flag than 
they were to express their “concern for 
a just, honorable, and humane settle- 
ment of the difficulties with the Philip- 
pine Islands.” Accordingly, after a free 
and full debate, they adopted resolutions 
which breathe a spirit of fairness and 
moderation, and which, for sheer states- 
manlike grasp of the affair in hand, leave 
the Ohio platform looking like the re- 
solves of a boy’s debating club. We re- 
print this measured and admirable utter- 
ance of an American religious assembly: 

“With generous allowance for all the un- 

doubted embarrassments of the situation, 
without criticisms or reflections upon those 
who are called to deal with the situation in 
counsel or in the field, without passion, 
prejudice, or partisanship, remembering 
that magnanimity is becoming to the strong 
when dealing with the weak, and aiming 
only at the end of that righteousness which 
exalteth a nation, we respectfully pray the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to take such prompt and efficient 
measures as may replace the present measures of 
coercion with a policy of conciliation and good will, 
and we pledge our support to the President in 
his desire to secure forthe people of the Phillp- 
pine Islands self-government after the fashion of 
really free nations,” 
By thus taking a lead among religious 
gatherings, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation has furnished what will be a 
landmark in the history of the Philip- 
pine agitation. 


There is a chance that Uncle Sam may 
yet save the $5,000,000 that he has prom- 





ised to his Danish Majesty in exchange 
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for the uncertain harbor of St. Thomas 
and two or three uplifts of rock in the 
West Indies. It seems that his Danish 
Majesty has not been able to persuade 
his upper house of Parliament to ratify 
the treaty; and, the time limit being 
about to expire, an agreement was made 
to extend the ratification for one year. 
Whether the proposal to extend it came 
from Uncle Sam, who feit the money 
burning a hole in his pocket, or from his 
Majesty of Denmark, who felt a vacuum 
in his own, is immaterial. The whole 
question is put over till the next elec- 
tion for members of the Landsthing. 
Meanwhile we might enter into negotia- 
tions with France for the island of Mar 
tinique or with England for St. Vin- 
cent. No doubt they could be had cheap. 
The fact that they are suffering some 
temporary inconveniences from vol 
canoes ought not to count. For naval 
purposes there is not much to choose 
between earthquakes and volcanoes. It 
is notorious that St. Thomas is liable tc 
earthquakes, and that we want St. Thom 
as as a naval station to protect Portc 
Rico and to maintain the Monroe Doc 
trine. With such noble ends in view. 
why should we draw the line at volcea. 
noes? 


Secretary Root has come forward, in 
his usual straightforward way, to as- 
sume the _ entire responsibility for 
those extraordinary payments’ which 
figure in Gen. Wood's Cuban accounts. 
They were made, it appears, with the 
sanction of the War Department. This, 
however, does not relieve them of a 
queer look. It was pretty well under- 
stood all along that our military gov- 
ernment was subsidizing Gen. Gomez 
and other Cubans for the purpose of 
convincing the natives of the blessings of 
our rule; but to have the formal docu- 
ments spread out before us, showing pay- 
ments of thousands of dollars “for per- 
sonal services to the island,’ with no 
vouchers required, is something of a 
shock to American notions. If the 
Spaniards had done this, we should have 
called it bribery; in ourselves it merely 
reveals a native shrewdness, demonstrat- 
ing our great talent for governing sub- 
ject races. When the Philippine ac- 
counts come to be published, we shall 
doubtless find many similar entries, in 
addition to that tribute which we open- 
ly pay, by treaty, to a slaveholding and 
polygamous Sultan. Such revelations 
place in its true light the pious but in- 
finitely simple-minded opinion which 
Civil-Service Commissioner Foulke has 
recently expressed—namely, that “the 
perfect consummation” of governmental 
reform “may come from Manila to Wash- 
ington.” 





The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill prohibiting the coining into 
silver dollars of any more of the silver 


bullion in the Treasury purchased under 
the Sherman Act of 1890. The silver 
purchased under that act, and against 
which the Treasury notes of 1890 were 
issued, was mostly held in the form of 
bullion until 1898. An act was then 
passed authorizing its coinage into dol- 
lars at a certain rate per month, and 
in 1900 another ect required the Sec- 
retary to cancel Treasury notes of 1890 
as fast as they came into his posses- 
sion and to issue silver certificates in 
place of them, and to lay aside a cor- 
responding amount of silver dollars for 
the redemption of such certificates. Now 
the bill passed by the House requires 
that all the silver still uncoined shall 
be kept for future subsidiary coinage. 
It does not require the Secretary to pro- 
duce these subsidiary coins any faster 
than they are needed. The rate at which 
they shall be turned out is properly left 
to his discretion. After all the remain- 
ing bullion is coined in this manner, 
the Secretary may convert silver dol- 
lars into subsidiary coins as the public 
necessities may demand. Of course, 
this clause refers to the silver dollars 
owned by the Government, not to those 
held against certificates in the hands 
of the public. Under the operation of 
the act of 1898, the amount of “fiat 
money” in existence was increased by 
the amount of the seigniorage on the 
silver dollars turned out. This produc- 
tion of forty-cent dollars will be stopped 
if the bill becomes a law. It is ne great 
matter, but the principle of the House 
bill is right, and we hope that the Sen- 
ate may concur in it. 








It is now proposed by the Committee 
of Ways and Means to kill all seals in 
the Pribyloff Islands except 10,000 fe- 
males and 1,000 males, unless means can 
be devised to put a stop.to pelagic seal- 
ing. This looks like killing the seals 
inorder to save their lives. It would 
actually be killing the greater part of 
them in order to save the small remain. 
der, and it is not an irrational plan; for 
if the total number is reduced so that 
it is unprofitable to fit out ships to cap- 
ture them in the open sea, they will 
have opportunity to increase and multi- 
ply once more, and possibly regain their 
old number. The bill proposed by the 
Committee authorizes the President to 
open negotiations with Great Britain 
for a review of the existing regulations 
in order to preserve the seal industry 
from extinction, failing which the dras-. 
tic remedy before mentioned shall be 
put in force. There is little doubt that 
Great Britain will accede to the pré 
posal. It is probable that she will 
see the necessity of some radical change 
in the rules; but the question how to 
enforce the rules will be the most dif- 
ficult one to deal with. As the number 
of the catch diminishes on both land 
and sea, the interest of either country 





in protecting the herd diminishes also. 
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Neither one has much motive now to 
keep a fleet patrolling Bering Sea, and 
it is a debatable question whether any 
force that can be spared from the navy 
of each can prevent pelagic sealing so 
long as the seals are numerous enough 
to tempt men to go after them. One 
thing has been proved, however, by the 
experience of the past five years. It 
has been shown that the law which pro- 
hibits the importation of sealskins and 
seal garments into this country has had 
no effect whatever to preserve the race 
from destruction. Nobody can suppose 
that one seal exists to-day that would 
not have existed if this non-importation 
act had never been passed, but many 
women have been grieved and much bad 
blood has been engendered by customs 
officers confiscating sealskin muffs and 
capes and cloaks, even from the hands 
and backs of arriving passengers; and 
yet the officers were only doing their 
duty under the law. 








The most interesting feature of the late 
Oregon election was the submission of 
a Constitutional amendment applying 
the principle of the initiative and refer- 
endum in legislative matters. This 
amendment recites that, while the leg- 
islative power is vested in a Legisiative 
Assembly, consisting of a Senate and 
House of Representatives, yet “the peo- 
ple reserve to themselves power to pro- 
pose laws and amendments to the Con- 
stitution and to enact or reject the sams 
at the polls, independent of the Legis- 
lative Assembly; and also reserve pow- 
er at their own option to approve or re- 
ject at the polls any act of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly”; and it is consequently 
provided that, whenever 8 per cent. of 
the legal voters petition for specific 
legislation, the same shall be submitted 
to popular vote, and shall become law 
if approved by a majority voting there- 
on; that any enactment of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly may be submitted to pop- 
ular vote by such Assembly, acting vol 
untarily, and must be when requested 
by 5 per cent. of the voters; and that 
the veto power of the Governor shall not 
extend to enactments voted on with ap 
proval by the people. This amendment 
had to be approved by two Legislatures 
before submission, and but one vote was 
east against it the second time, while 
both of the great parties were committed 
to it during the recent campaign, and 
there seems to have been practically ne 
opposition to it. 


‘ 


The most that can be said of the coal 
strike situation, at the moment, is that 
a long interruption to anthracite min- 
ing seems to be foreshadowed. Expert 
observers who have visited the scene of 
contest agree unanimously that the men 
who have quit work are disposed to pro- 
long the period of inaction, and are able 
to face the stopping of their wages—hav- 
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ing accumulated savings or else expect 
ing a chance at outside labor. On the 
other hand, the mine-owners, who are 
able to put non-union workers at the 
pumps, cannot, apparently, replace the 
miners. The laws of Pennsylvania re- 
quire that the work be superintended by 
a “certificated” miner, who has had two 
years’ experience in the mines, and it 
appears to be precisely these miners 
who have struck. Rioting is, of course 
always a possibility; but it is checked 
by che fact that the laborers have 
quit work because they could afford a 
space of idleness, and that no attempt 
at resumption of output from the mines 
is made. In brief, the one party to the 
case whose rights are ignored and 
trampled on is the outside public. The 
public foots the bill for this “labor war, 
whose real causes the Union still de. 
clines to state and outsiders are still un- 


able to discover. 


Newspaper enterprise has to bow to 
scientific enthusiasm in the matter of 
the first ascent of still smoking Mt. 
Pelée. Prof. Angelo Heilprin was already 
known as an intrepid explorer, delight 
ing equally in Sahara and in Greenland, 
and climbing difficuit Orizaba, whose 
height and preéminence among Mexican 
mountains he first correctly determined; 
but his calm rivalling of the elder Pliny 

and surpassing him in good fortune 
by mountng to study, in situ, a volcano 
in eruption, will make his name famous 
throughout the world. Of that result, 
however, we may be sure that he never 
stopped to think. His preoccupation 
was entirely that of a scientist, bent on 
discovery of the truth, even at the risk 
of his life. With intelligence to guard 
against every needless risk, and yet 
with constancy and professional zeal to 
make him face cheerfully all inevitable 
danger, he gave a fine example of the 
unconscious courage and heroism of the 
scientific spirit. No doubt he experi- 
enced intense exhilaration, amid those 
showers of boiling mud and red-hot 
cinders, as he went on quietly observing 
the phenomena which his trained eye 
could so well interpret. He performed a 
real service to human knowledge, and, 
as all journalists must admit, scored a 
tremendous “beat.” 


The elections of the Provincial Parlia- 
ment of Ontario, which were held on 
Thursday, are of more than provincial 
importance, because, first, Ontario, the 
largest and most prosperous province of 
the Dominion, is unstable politically, the 
French and British elements fairly bal 
ancing each other, while, second, the On- 
tario Conservatives ousted the Liberals 
in the Dominion election of November, 
1900, when the returning 53 out of 92 
members was the sole advantage in an 
otherwise disastrous defeat. This ad- 





vantage they have failed to hold in the 
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Provincial election, for Premier Ross is 
returned with a majority of 4 in a 
house of 101. This reduces seriously 
his former majority of 10 in a House 
of 94. One must hope that this indicates 
rather a reaction of sentiment among the 
Liberals themselves than any substan 
The On 
tario Liberals generally have, contrary 
to the traditions of their 


tial gain for the Conservatives 


party, gone in 
for high protective duties and for Pro- 
vincial subsidies on a large number of 
manufactured articles The Conserva- 
tives are so thoroughly committed to 
these policies, that they have had to 
make their campaign on virulent and ap 
parently exaggerated charges of political 
corruption, while so able a paper as the 
Mai! and Empire has been reduced to 
offering, day by day, as a political argu- 
ment, the platitude that an occasional 
change of administration is conducive to 
the health of the body politic. The Lib 
erals, on the other hand, have put for 
ward only the argument of general pros 
perity and of letting well alone. Premier 
Ross has been fairly unctuous in promis- 
ing the poule au pot, and it is to be hop 
ed that his reduced majority is an indica 
tion that the Ontario Liberals are begin 
ning to turn from paternalism to the au- 
thentiec traditions of their party. There 
are, in fact, gratifying signs that blatant 
Imperialism ha pretty well run its 
course in Canada, and one even hears of 
Liberals who are bold enough to inveigh 
against subsidies and to hint at tariff re 
duction. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau'’s resignation, 
formally announced last week, finds its 
explanation partly in the state of his 
health, partly in the internal difficulties 
of the present Cabinet. Of his associates 
it is said that only three—-the Ministers 
of Finance, Foreign Affairs, and Educa- 
tion—can, or will, continue to serve. The 
withdrawal of the Socialist Minister of 
Public Works, M. Millerand, would seri- 
ously affect the Government’s strength 
in the Left; it would be difficult to find 
any one so acceptable as Gen. André 
for the War Ministry, while M. Lannes 
san, who absurdly attacked certain reli- 
gious observances traditional in a navy 
largely manned by Breton and Meridion- 
al Catholics, leaves his department in ill 
repute. These facts show plainly enough 
the wisdom of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
decision. If he really means to retire, he 
can hardly find a time when greater 
honors will attend his retreat. If he 
merely refuses to face a drastic reorgan 
ization of the present Cabinet, he does 
well to let the Cabinet resign. After one 
or two others have wrestled with the 
ituation, he could return with all the 
greater prestige, and form a government 
unhampered by old obligations. Though 
purely selfish interests would undoubt 
edly counsel his permanent retirement, 
one must hope that return to power {a 
not excluded from his plans. 
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PEACE—AND AFTER. 


The end of the South African war finds 
all England, and nearly the whole 
world, ready to agree with the saying 
which, two years and a half ago, was 
gall and wormwood to the Jingo tribe 
— ‘There never was a bad peace.” In 
the first general rejoicings over the ces- 
sation of hostilities, it would be in vain 
to review the course and causes of the 
war, to discuss the question whether a 
wiser statesmanship might not have 
prevented it altogether, or to inquire 
what further chances the Boers would 
have had if they had taken counsel of 
desperation. The war is over—that good 
news will stop recrimination and allay 
partisan clamor for one day at least. 
But the morrow will come when the 
bitter struggle will stand out in its true 
perspective; when the problems of peace 
will appear almost as appalling as the 
difficulties of the war; and when the 
future of South Africa, together with 
the readjustment of parties and of the 
Government in England, will be seen to 
be the great questions of the hour. 

As for the war, it speaks for itself. 
Begun for ostensibly trivial reasons, it 
shook the pillared strength of Great 
Britain. Its terrible losses, its enor- 
mous cost, its heaped-up misery, its 
legacy of inhumanity and of hate—these 
are sO many warnings, written in letters 
of fire, to stand hereafter before the 
eyes of any Minister or President who 
may be tempted to let loose the incal- 
culable passions of war. As a horrible 
example of what war is, as the most 
vivid kind of deterrent, the South Afri- 
can contest will long serve a useful pur- 
pose. How low it brought the pride of 
England may be inferred from the open 
admission of Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford the other day, “We must not 
forget that our colonies have pulled us 
through this war.” It will be long be- 
fore another Secretary for the Colonies 
imperils the Empire by neediessly 
bringing on such another. 

The exact terms of peace were an- 
nounced in the Commons on Monday. 
They are even more conciliatory than 
had been anticipated, and include full 
pledges of aid and recuperation to the 
Boers. This is in good keeping with the 
tactful language of the King, who has- 
tens to appeal for appeasement of the old 
rancors, and to speak of Dutch and 
English now working harmoniously for 
the restoration of their “common coun- 
try.” It was time that this generous 
note was sounded, There seems little 
reason to doubt that peace might have 
been had on such terms a year ago. But 
at that time Mr. Chamberlain disal- 
lowed Gen Kitchener's proposals to 
Gen. Botha, and would hear of nothing 
but unconditional surrender. The gur- 
render has come, however, on condi- 


tions, showing that, as Lord Rosebery 
said last week, in retort for one of the 





Colonial Secretary’s own flings, “Mr. 
Chamberlain is a good judge of recanta- 
tions.” The heroic burghers are at least 
to be permitted to keep their own arms 
and to speak their own tongue, while 
they are to be helped back, if they wish 
to go, to their own farms. 

We confidently look for the better 


traits of England’s colonizing policy to 
appear in the carrying out of the South 


African settlement. There is still 
truth in what a British statesman 
wrote long ago: “Englishmen de- 
light in a fair fight and a fair 


victory; but nothing is so revolting to 
them as anything which bears the sem- 
blance of ungenerous treatment of a 
fallen enemy.” The task of binding up 
the wounds of the war will be immense. 
South Africa is practically a waste. A 
large part of its only true farmer popu- 
lation is now imprisoned in Bermuda 
and St. Helena, in Ceylon and in India. 
Twenty-five thousand, mostly young, are 
now in captivity. The hope of the 
Transvaal and of Orange River Colony 
lies in the restoration of these Dutch- 
men to their lands. Johannesburg can- 
not for ever furnish gold, nor Kimber- 
ley diamonds. In the cultivation of 
those great stretches of upland will be 
found the true and enduring wealth of 
the country, and the work will have to 
be done by the Boers, if at all. There 
will be no considerable English immi- 
gration. That the Government perceives 
this, and is alive to the need of restor- 
ing the Boers to the veldt, is shown by 
the provision of a large sum of money 
to aid them in restocking their farms, 
and also in the stipulation that no tax 
shall be levied upon land in the Trans- 
vaal to help pay for the cost of the war. 


The settlement is a supreme illustra- 
tion of the value of magnanimity. It 
has been late in manifesting itself, but 
in the end it is unmistakable. The furi- 
ous and futile proclamations of Mr. 
Chamberlain in September last, threat- 
ening confiscation and exile, were quiet- 
ly thrown into the waste-basket, and 
terms of peace arranged on a rational 
and even generous basis. It is needless 
now to debate the question whether the 
war was not unnecessarily prolonged by 
at least a year, through refusing condi- 
tions twelve months ago which are now 
conceded. What is certain is that if the 
war was a Conservative war, the peace 
is a Liberal peace. It is so in the sense 
that the terms finally made are sub. 
stantially those which Mr. Bryce and 
John Morley and the other spokesmen 
for the old Liberal tradition have been 
urging upon an unwilling Government 
for more than a year. However the 
thing was brought about, whether by 
pressure from the King or the dawning 
of a better mind in the Cabinet, the final 
settlement is as magnanimous as it is 
judicious. 


The example ought not to be lost on 





the world. To Americans in particular, 
with a somewhat similar problem of 
pacification and settlement pressing 
upon them for solution, the wisdom of 
the course finally adopted by Great Brit- 
ain should peculiarly appeal. We, too, 
have taken our stand on “uncondi- 
tional surrender,” as mistakenly as 
Chamberlain did after Lord Roberts had 
reached Pretoria. Our Government has 
seemed to want to see all the Filipinos 
crawling to our feet, with halters about 
their necks. Like the British, we have 
talked of our intention of being le 
nient and generous, but have insisted 
that the men in arms against us should 
show themselves thoroughly cowed and 
broken-spirited before we would make 
them a single pledge, or even enlighten 
them as to their future. But the Eng- 
lish got bravely over that in their at- 
titude towards the Boers. Why should 
not we be as wise betimes in our deal- 
ings with the Filipinos? 

We are very hopeful that the example 
in South Africa will hasten the advent 
of a more conciliatory policy in the 
Philippines. International relations are 
nowadays of great influence in such 
matters. Nothing can be done in a cor- 
ner any more. If there has been a com- 
petition between Great Britain and the 
United States, to see which could exhibit 
most of the bitter and blundering spirit 
of Imperialism, there may be now a ri- 
valry in peace-making. Certainly we 
cannot any longer justify our obstinacy 
in the Philippines by the stubbornness of 
the English in South Africa. They have 
acted at last almost in the temper of 
Gladstone, who was said to be the only 
English Prime Minister that ever allow- 
ed himself to be guided, in foreign rela, 
tions, by his heart as well as his head. 
It is high time our heads were persuad- 
ed that our best weapon in the Philip- 
pines would be a friendly and thorough. 
going effort to find out what the natives 
want, and then give it to them. 

Another pertinent example is furnish- 
ed us in the experience of Germany in 
Samoa. A Foreign Office report details 
the success of the methods adopted in 
that island by the German Protectorate, 
since the international agreement of 
1899, The main feature of the policy has 
been a deliberate consulting of native 
feeling. This was carried so far as to 
make Mataafa “High Chief” of Samoa. 
He, it will be remembered, was the able 
man, vouched for by Stevenson, who led 
his people in arms against the German 
Government. But he is the one Samoan 
who has the confidence of his people, 
and the German administration was wise 
enough to utilize him, and to make him, 
as the report explains, “the channel 
through which the Governor’s wishes 
and commands are conveyed to the Sa- 
moans.” The case is very much as if 
we had taken Aguinaldo and made him 
Governor of Luzon. This was exactly 
the course urged upon our Government 
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by Sir George Clarke, experienced in 
Malay administration, but, of course, we 
were then far too proud to learn of oth- 
ers. We are humbler now. 


THE PRESIDENT SAYS 
DENCE.” 


President Roosevelt’s Memorial Day 
address at Arlington was certain to 
catch the attention of the country. As 
was fitting, it passed quickly from the 
recalling of past sacrifices and glories to 
present problems and duties; and chief 
place among these it assigned to our 
national task in the Philippines. But 
the significant, the strategic thing, is 
that, in discussing the future of these 
islands, the President for the first time 
used the word “independence,” and dis- 
tinctly contemplated the possibility of 
an ultimately independent Philippine 
nation. President McKinley never spoke 
the fatal word—though he never said he 
would not speak it. It was employed by 
Senator Spooner two years ago; and on 
Thursday, in the Senate, he renewed his 
opposition to “permanent dominion” in 
the Philippines. Secretary Long re- 
ferred some weeks since to Philippine 
independence as an “academic” possi- 
bility; but now comes the President of 
the United States to declare that inde- 
pendence may be the necessary culmina- 
tion of our efforts to give the Filipinos 
freedom from Spain and a stable gov- 
ernment of their own. 

This is a deliverance of capital impor- 
tance. Sometimes words are half-bat- 
tles. The studious avoidance of the 
word “independence” by President Mc- 
Kinley, and by President Roosevelt un- 
til now, has made it possible for Re- 
publican politicians and newspapers of 
the baser sort to attaint for treason all 
champions of an independent Philip- 
pine nation. But that will be possible 
no longer. The President himself has 
said it. All the old circumlocutions and 
ambiguities about the “best possible 
government,” and “as good a govern- 
ment as the Filipinos are capable of,” 
are now to be interpreted in the light of 
ultimate independence. The case recalls 
the great difficulty with which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was dragged up to the utterance 
of the word “gold” in the campaign of 
1896, He used every possible amphi- 
boly to avoid it; spoke of the “best pos- 
sible currency,” of money as “unques- 
tioned as the flag,” and all that. But it 
would not do. Finally he took his cour- 
age in both hands and said “gold.” Then 
the country marched on to the estab- 
lishment of the gold standard. Similar- 
ly, Mr. Roosevelt has now said “indepen- 
dence,” and our goal in the Philippines 
shines before us in that word. 

In this speech of the President’s we 
have the deliberate and official gloss 
upon his extemporaneous declaration, 
the other day, that our flag in the Phil- 
ippines would “stay put.” Undoubtedly 
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until the work which it was sent there 
to do shall be accomplished; but that 
work he now describes as “the slow in- 
troduction of the orderly liberty, the law- 
abiding freedom of the individual, which 
is the only sure foundation upon which 
national independence can be built.” And 
he distinctly says that the day will come 
when the question will have to be set- 
tled whether the Philippine nation is to 
exist “independently” of us. Then it has 
not already been settled. We have, there- 
fore, in this carefully prepared speech 
of the President, which goes to the peo- 
ple with the dignity and solemnity of a 
Presidential message, an official admis- 
sion by our highest authority that work 
for Philippine independence, by Ameri- 
cans and by islanders alike, is not the 
hopeless and treasonable thing it has 
been violently denounced as being, but 
is something that is vitally connected 
with the end and aim of our being in the 
archipelago at all, and that may lead to 
as glorious a furling of our flag in Ma- 
nila as the one we have just seen in 
Havana. 

For us this is the great hope and in- 
spiration of the President’s address. He 
may be building better than he knows; 
yet he can scarcely have been in doubt 
about the immense significance which 
will necessarily attach to his bold ref- 
erence to Philippine independence. It 
is refreshing to find him not only thus 
courageous, but also so keenly alive to 
the great blessing which freedom and 
self-government are per se. This is the 
true American view-point. It is one 
which foreigners find it difficult to un- 
derstand. The English lecturer on col- 
onization at the University of Chicago, 
for example, takes Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams to task for asserting that 
“schools, roads, irrigation’ are not as 
good for a people as free self-govern- 
ment. Mr. Ireland cannot grasp that. 
To him it seems almost like anarchistic 
doctrine. So it did to Napoleon III. 
Under his tyranny France was prosper- 
ous, so why on earth did Frenchmen 
want to think and speak with free- 
dom? “Oh dear, yes,” said a patriotic 
Frenchman to an English visitor in 
1860, who asked if the people could not 
do as they pleased—“‘Oh dear, yes, if 
we wish only to eat, drink, and make 
money, we can do exactly as we please.” 
But there are richer gifts in liberty’s 
hand than clothing and food. President 
Roosevelt’s oration shows that he is 
fully aware of that; and he speaks up 
for the life of the freeman which is 
more than meat and better than rai- 
ment, 

If it is right for the President to say 
to Americans that the Filipinos may 
be independent, it is right for him to 
say it to Filipinos. If it is proper for 
the President to say it, it is proper for 
Congress to say it. Thus we come very 
close to Senator Hoar’s position that 





he means that the flag shall “stay put” 
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the one healing and pacifying measure 
for the Philippines would be an official 
and solemn assurance by this Govern- 
ment to the inhabitants that they shall 
be independent as, in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's words, “they have 
shown their capacity for real freedom 
by their power of self-government.” 
Such a promise, duly authenticated, and 
immediately made the norm of all our 
conduct in the would re- 
lease our troops by the thousand, and 
would advance civilization in the isl- 
ands faster than it can ever be got for- 
ward on a powder-cart. Then why not 
give it? Senator Spooner declares that 
we can make no promise to a man who 
holds a pistol at our breast. Yes, but if 
he holds it there because you have left 
him in ignorance of what you want; if 
your rifle levelled at his head is the 
only promise which you are actually giv- 
ing him; and if a simple statement of 
your real final intention would 
make him drop his pistol and enable you 
to ground your rifle, why is it not good 
military tactics and plain common sense 
at once to make it? 


as soon 


Philippines, 


and 


What we are sure 
of is that we are brought immeasurably 
nearer to making it by the words spoken 
by President Roosevelt over the Union 
dead in Arlington. 


THE CRAWFORD-HUMBERT MIL- 


LIONS. 


In the early eighties, Thérése Dauri- 
gnac, a young peasant girl living near 
Toulouse, told her neighbors that, under 
the last will and testament of Robert 
Henry Crawford, a wealthy American, 
she had become sole heir to a fortune of 
100,000,000 francs. This legacy, she ex- 
plained, was an act of gratitude. When 
Crawford was stricken with illness on 
a railway train, her prompt ministra- 
tion had saved his life, and she had later 
nursed him back to health. No caprice 
of an American milliardaire seems im- 
probable in France, and Thérése, who 
had the properly attested will to show, 
was promptly wooed and won by M. 
Humbert, whose father had been Minis- 
ter of Justice. 

A common adventuress would have 
rested at the capture of a wealthy and 
distinguished husband, but Mme. Hum- 
bert had only begun. Her legendary for- 
tune was to be accepted far and wide as 
the equivalent of negotiable securities. 
To do this it was necessary, first, to ob. 
tain legal certification of the existence of 
the Crawford millions; second, to avert 
a demand to show the actual securities. 
At this juncture, two nephews of Robert 
Henry Crawford appeared, and opposed 
to the will which named Thérése Dauri- 
gnac as sole legatee, one of the same 
date and authority which, leaving a 


small annuity to Thérése, divided the 
themselvea 
and 
It wag 


fortune equally between 
Robert and Henry Crawford, 
Thérése’s younger sister Marie. 
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their uncle’s dying wish that one of 
them should marry a Daurignac—either 
was willing to wed Marie—and thus 
unite the families of Crawford and Dau- 
rignac. Pending this amicable settle- 
ment of the dispute, Mme. Humbert and 
the Crawfords agreed that the 100,000,- 
000 francs in securities should be seal- 
ed and deposited in Mme. Humbert’s 
safe, not to be opened by her under pen- 
alty of forfeiting all claim upon the 
estate. Accordingly, a French notary 
certified—the law permitting this to be 
done without inventory—to the deposit- 
ing under these conditions of 100,090,000 
francs in approved securities; so that 
the Crawford millions gained legal 
standing, and became available as col- 
lateral, 

Mme. Humbert, temporarily preclud- 
ed from her inheritance, was soon 
obliged to raise loans upon this deposit. 
Her notes, “payable after the conclusion 
of my actions-at-law,” were freely ac- 
cepted by the banks. A Lille banker ad- 
vanced 7,000,000 francs. She was on the 
books of a dozen other banks for sums 
ranging between one million and six 
millions of francs. Of her social success- 
es at Paris, her great country places, her 
wonderful art collections, her ventures in 
commerce and finance, it would be su- 
perfluous to speak. Very few of her 
notes were ever paid, but the se- 
curity was unquestionable, for every 
note was endorsed by her sister 
Marie, the alternative heir and the 
prospective bride of one of the wealthy 
Crawfords. It was in fact the activity 
of the Crawfords that was the most con- 
vincing proof that this great fortune ex- 
isted. The Crawfords were a litigious 
lot. For upwards of fifteen years they 
fought Mme. Humbert in the courts, ac- 
cepting compromises only to boggle at 
the terms of their execution, and, gen- 
erally, exhausting the law’s delay. But 
the Crawfords were generous, too, in a 
way; they were ever ardent suitors for 
Marie Daurignac’s hand. Whenever Mme. 
Humbert’s creditors pressed for pay- 
ment, the happy marriage and the open- 
ing of the safe became imminent. The 
Crawfords would also on occasion take 
up Mme. Humbert’s I.0.U.’s at par from 
uneasy creditors; thus manifesting their 
own unobtrusive kindliness and reés- 
tablishing her credit. 

So long as the Crawfords continued 
their losing fight, no one could doubt 
that the 100,000,000 francs actually lay 
under seal in Mme. Humbert’s safe. But 
soon it was Mme. Humbert herself who, 
although she won suit after suit, and 
might at any time have taken out her 
millions, sought all manner of frivolous 
delays. The famous advocate, M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, now Premier of France, 
pointed out this strange disinclination to 
enter into possession. He showed, too, 
that though everybody had heard of the 
Crawfords—as dining at Mme. Hum- 
bert’s, as about to marry her sister, as 





about to testify in person—no living soul 


in Europe or America, except Mme. 
Humbert and her intimates, had ever 
seen them. This doubt as to the exis- 
tence of the Crawfords and the inferen- 
tial skepticism as to their uncle’s mil- 
lions Mme. Humbert met by finding a 
provincial magistrate who swore that 
he had seen and counted the securities. 
Something which he took for securities 
in quantity, he undoubtedly saw. 

How for five years more she managed 
to delay the dénouement is matter of 
notoriety. She played upon the political 
and religious prejudices of a famous law- 
yer of clerical affiliations, and offered to 
a doubting world the undoubted probity 
of Maitre Du Buit. It was his complete 
confidence in his client—a chance which 
she had to take-—that led to the dis- 
closure the other day. To terminate the 
unwarranted scandals which had gather- 
ed about Mme. Humbert, he, her law- 
yer, would open the safe in the presence 
of her chief creditors. Mme. Humbert’s 
chimney tock fire immediately, and she 
herself left her handsome residence a 
day or two before the opening of the 
safe. On the empty jewel case, the cop- 
per coin, the brass button, and the 5,000 
francs in securities, it is unnecessary to 
dwell. These were all that appeared 
where the Crawford millions should have 
been; this was the total security for 
loans of 55,000,000 francs—half the 
amount of the fortune. The genius who 
had created the Crawfords was already 
upon the sea, with an unknown destina- 
tion. 

The clearing up of this extraordinary 
mystification awaits the arrest of the 
Humberts. There is no occasion for 
citing the hackneyed proverb, as la 
femme is evidently Mme. Humbert. Who 
were her confederates? M. Humbert, one 
may assume, But at what point was he 
enlisted? He apparently married his 
peasant bride in full confidence that she 
was the real heiress of an actual fortune. 
By what process of persuasion did his 
wife convince him that she could repay 
him handsomely for her deception out 6f 
the non-existent millions? Was it her 
father-in-law, the ex-Minister of Jus- 
tice, who planned the endless  law- 
suits? Then, who played the part 
of the invisible Crawfords, who for 
a score of years were litigants at 
the French courts and enjoyed credit 
at the French banks? These are 
some of the things that one would wish 
to know. One must believe that the 
methods of this great fraud were very 
simple, and it may well be that most of 
Mme. Humbert’s agents were never in 
her secret at all. It seems certain, for 
example, that most of the lawye:s who 
conducted the Crawfords’ various suits 
acted in good faith. How, said one of 
them pathetically, could one doubt the 
existence of clients from whom fees came 
constantly and generously? When Mme. 


Humbert is put upon the stand, we shall 





know more about these things, and this 
lends zest to the hope that this gifted 
woman may be spared the rigors of long 
and obscure exile from her beloved Paris, 
Since the Diamond Necklace there has 
been no more amazing swindle. 








THE HOUSE OF THE DOUBLE AXE. 


OxFORD, May 20, 1902. 


Although the end of the present season 
will not entirely complete the explorations 
at Old Knossos, which will then have been 
carried on for three successive years, Mr. 
Arthur Evans writes in to-day’s J'imes, un- 
der date from Candia of April 20, that 
there is “every hope that the main work 
may now be completed by the end of the 
present season.”” My immediate task is to 
summarize the discoveries of this year, which 
even now, with the results of a good month’s 
work still to be heard from, yield in inter- 
est neither to last year’s nor to the first 
year’s discoveries. These last, as your 
readers are aware, consisted in a mass of 
inscribed tablets, processional frescoes, and 
miniature frescoes found (along with hoards 
of inscribed tablets, a large store of pot- 
tery, and details of exquisite ornamental 
stone-work) in a series of rooms whicb 
now prove to have formed the western wing 
of the great quadrangular palace. This 
wing was mainly ‘‘devoted to state and re- 
ligious functions, business, and storage.’ 
Fart of it contained the throne-room and 
other indications that here was the official 
habitat of the King, alongside of which 
were also what appear to be the womeu’s 
apartments. That these were the residen- 
tial quarters used by the ladies of the palace 
became still more clear in the course of 
last year’s campaign, which accomplished 
the more thorough exploration of this west- 
ern side of the quadrangle, cleared up the 
sort of back-door approach to the palace 
which constituted the northern side of the 
great parallelogram, and made many cu- 
rious and startling finds on its southern side 
(the front). The most wonderful treasures 
here unearthed during the second year’s 
excavations were remains of sculptures 
wrought in high relief, and exquisitely 
painted in one case, which were of such an 
unlooked-for quality that they might have 
come from some undreamt-of master of the 
Italian Renaissance—so instinct with life 
are they, and yet so strikingly without the 
characteristic serenity of Hellenic art. Last 
year also the discovery of the eastern side 
of the great quadrangle was begun. Here 
was found a vast hall, with double tiers of 
colonnades, approached from the higher 
level of the great central court, and of the 
three other sides of the parallelogram by 
a solidly built stone staircase leading down 
to it, with a triple flight of steps. Beyond 
this extended, on its lower level, a larger 
columnal hall, or Megaron, This ‘Hall of 
the Double Axes'’-—so called from the con- 
stant recurrence there of the symbol re- 
peated everywhere on all sides of the great 
parallelogram—had at its eastern end a 
double portico, facing both south and east. 
The careful methods of excavation employcd 
in exploring this hall and the adjacent 
“Hall of the Colonnades"’ showed that this 
part of the eastern side of the great par- 
allelogram was a building of three stories. 
The topmost story was on a level with the 
rest of the palace, below which came an 
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intermediate story built over the two great 
halls above indicated, the level of whose 
floors was about twenty-five feet lower than 
that of the uppermost story and of the rest 
of the whole quadrangular building, which 
now proves to have covered fully five acres 
—not quite half the extent of the rambling 
palace at Fontainebieau, and nearly three- 
quarters of the area occupied by the Houses 
of Parliament, including Westminster Hall. 

With this summary indication of the two 
first years’ results, let me hurry on to the 
last thing unearthed by Mr. Arthur Evans 
just before he finished his report of April 
30. This find was made in the course of 
explorations carried on not far to the north 
of the eastern end of the “Hall of the 
Double Axes,’’ which occupies the eastern 
centre of the eastern side of our parallelo- 
gram. Here, on a higher level than the 
Hall, running north and south at the east- 
ern extremity of the palace, is the upper 
“eastern terrace.’”’ In its basements and 
below the !evel of the later palace 
found remains of a construction also 
royal scale, which was still earlier 
our Minoan parallelogram. Here 
found beautiful specimens of ‘‘Kamares’”’ 
ware, with decorative paintings of notable 
artistic merit. Here also was found “a 
miniature vase of gold and porcelain, the 
thimble-like receptacle of which may have 
contained some perfume as precious as 
attar of roses.’’ Lest we should deem that 
in this abysmally archaic period before the 
day of Minos the religion was not yet de- 
veloped of which so many curious evidences 
have been accumulated in exploring the 
Minoan parallelogram, remains came to 
light showing a miniature pillar-shrine of 
painted terracotta with doves perched on 
its roof. 

So much for the building which occupied 
this site before Minos and his ‘‘House of 
the Double Axe.’’ In another basement, at 
a slightly higher level, and not far away, 
was found a curious record, wrought in a 
mosaic of small porcelain plaques, the deft 
handiwork and decorative beauty of which 
remind one of the wonderful draught-board 
discovered last year in one of the corridors 
east of the central court, and promptly 
copied by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who utilized 
it for one of the presents proffered to 
Penelope by her suitors. In its original 
form the mosaic seems to have represent- 
ed, says Mr. Evans, 


were 
on a 
than 
were 


“scenes disposed in various zones, recalling 
the subjects of Achilles’s shield—the walls 
and houses of a city, a vine and other 
trees, warriors with bows, spears, and 
throwing-sticks, besiegers and defenders, 
and various animals. But the most sur- 
prising part of all is the houses of which 
the city is composed. Fragmentary as are 
their remains, it has been possible to re- 
constitute about a couple of scores of these. 
The varying character of the structure— 
stone, timber, and plastered rubble—is ac- 
curately reproduced, and the walls, towers, 
gateways (a whole street of a Minoan city) 
rises before us much as it originally stood. 
But, what is even more surprising than the 
fact that the elevations of these prehistoric 
structures should thus be recovered for us 
intact from the gulphs of time, is the al- 
together modern character of some of their 
features. Here are three stories (some of 
the semi-detached kind showing contiguous 
doorways), with windows of four panes, or 
double windows of three panes each, which 
seem to show that the inmates of the 
houses had actually some substitute for 
glass.”’ 


What else may by this time have been 
discovered in these palace basements we 








cannot know for a time, but this series of 
antediluvian genre pictures is in some 
ways the greatest of all the many surprises 
yielded by the Cretan Labyrinth. 

After this we are tempted to make light 
of things which might otherwise have elec- 
trifled us. The discovery, for instance, of 
“fine painted frieze of spirals and rosettes,” 
which still partially the 
walls of a small bath-chamber, the 
remains of a painted terracotta bath, seems 
hardly worth recording; but our flagging at 
tention revives a little at the 
the wall-paintings under this frieze, which 
apparently served to this bath- 
room and the “Quite an 
aquarium of fish, naturalistically rendered, 
including parts of two large dolphins and 


a 


was clinging to 


and of 


mention of 


decorate 


portico beyond. 


many smaller fry, several of them com- 
plete,” adorned these walls. Mr. Evans 
makes the further observation that this 
fresco “supplies the counterpart to one of 


flying fish discovered by the British School 
in their excavation of the prehistoric settle- 
ment at Philokope on the island of Melos 
In the Knossian fresco the blues are used 
mainly in depicting the fish, and therefore 
the sea is indicated by 
coils of dotted spray on a white ground.” 
Again, we cannot, after all, be totally in 
different to an lady in a 
jacket and light tunic who is found on an- 
other just unearthed. 
“Her flying tresses and outstretched arm,” 


“azure wreaths and 


elegant yellow 


fresco 


fragmentary 


motion.”’ 
nude 


says Mr. Evans, ‘“‘suggest violent 


Another fragment shows an almost 
female figure ‘“‘in the act of springing from 
above and seizing the horns of a galloping 
bull."’ 


by Mr. Evans last year. 


Precisely similar scenes were found 
There was a “My 
cenwan cow-boy” turning a somersault over 
the back of a charging bull, to 
clung ‘‘a girl in 
while another girl, performing 


whose horns 
boy’s costume,” 


behind with 


in front 


outstretched hands, seemed “to wait to 
catch her as she was tossed over the mon- 
ster’s back.’”” That these acrobatic evolu- 


tions, like their lineal descendants, the bull- 
fights of modern Spain, were not 
panied with danger, is shown by another of 


unaccom- 


last year’s fragments, representing the fall 
en body of a man underneath a bull. The 
crude toreador fresco found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Tiryns takes its place along with 
these far more spirited the 
bull-fight, although it is a lamentable in 
stance 
not far from its zenith when the palace at 
Old Knossos was built 


depictions of 


of decadence in an art which was 


and decorated 

Let us return now to the top of the stair 
with triple flight leading 
eastward from the middle of the eastern side 


case down and 


of the great central court or quadran 
gle into the “Hall of the Colonnades.’ 
On a lower level extends a_ corridor 
opened out last season. Below this, 
also extending eastward from a_ point 
contiguous to and north of the first 


downward flight of our stairway, another 
corresponding corridor has now been opened 
out. It 


dow 


was originally lighted from a win 
opening southward into the ‘light 
well” of the ‘‘Hall of the Double Axes.” 
Here Mr. Evans has made the largest find 
of inscribed tablets yet recorded—100 ‘‘per- 
fect documents, dealing with palace a 
counts.”’ 


His scrupulous study of the vast 
number of tablets found in previous years 
has stood him 
the 
has made out here again the prevalence of 


in good stead here; for he 


recognized numerals at a glance, and 
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a consistent decimal system, and the fact 
that these tablets deal largely with per- 
centages. Having found last year in the 


basements of the south side of the palace a 
counterfeit 
he has 
these tablets 
taken 


matrix of the royal signet ring 


this year discovered, along with 


} } 


several large clay 


the 


impressions 


from ring itself exhibiting «u 


tendants 


goddess and her at 


This newly discovered corridor or hall 
lying to the north of the “Hall of the 
Double Axes” not only is the meane of 


approach to the preserved bath-room, but 


also (and here, as Mr. Evans intimates, 
Homeric students may well attend) there 
is a private staircase leading up by a 
double flight from the corridor on its 
northerly side, the side furthest removed 


from the “Hall of the Double Axes,”’ from 
which it derived its light This stairway 
gave access to upper rooms which are on 


the general level of the great central court 
and of the originally discovered 
but 


buildings 
isolated, be 
apparently 


on it west side; they are 


cause a large room, to which 


have no means of intervenes 
the 


seclude dad 


they access, 


between central court 


the 


them and great 
Even 
tered f1 
of this 
suite of 
Halls of 
Axes 


more were rooms en 
lying on the west side 
hall. Here was a 

the level of the 
of the Double 


This year, remains of an upper 
J I 


om a passage 
corridor or 
built on 
the Colonnade 


new 

rooms 
and 
story 
have come to light. 

Just in these secluded much 
still 
to be heard from 
there 
staircase, the 
literally 


apartments 
and 
Mr 


remains ot a 


going on 
Already 
the 


exploration is has yet 


Evans has 


discovered wooden 


upper part of which was 


“choked with broken seal impres 
sions from what must certainly have been 
a secretary's office on the first floor.” One 


of these impressions is unquestionably 


made ‘‘from a Babylonian cylinder,’ and 
bears startling witness, therefore, of the 
most direct kind to correspondence in 
Minoan days between Knossos and what 
we now are learning to call “the near 
East.’ As if to invite us to make certain 
that these secluded apartments of the 
palace were scrupulously made comfortable 
and salubrious for royal occupancy, the 
only unmistakable traces of a highly com 
plex system of drains which the site has 
thus far yielded are found here. The point 
is so important that Mr. Evans's actual 
words must be given 

“The well paved floors, he says, are 
underlaid by quite a network of ston 


channels, in places crossing each other at 
different levels, and roomy enough to al 

low a man to crawl along them. A suc 

cession of stone shafts leads down to thes: 
from an upper story, in one case appare ntly 
connected with a latrine of which a curious 
and in some respects very modern example 
also occurs on the ground floor.’ 


‘In another part of the palace,” reporte 
Mr. Evans, without specifying where, ‘‘sec 
tions of a terracotta drain-pipe have been 


found of a most advanced form, with stop 
ridges.”’ 
Finally, for even the dis« 


the first 


veries made in 
two months of the third year @% 
plorations must have 


their end, another 


group of smaller chambers was discovered 
south of the block of halls, corridors, stair 
ways, and apartments just described 
were smaller rooms, 
officials 


here, as in so many places explored durin 


Here 
occupled apparently by 
minor servants Excava 


and tion 
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of the great parallelogram, have yielded 
hoards of inscribed tablets. One of these 
contains lists upon which Mr. Evans’s prac- 
tised eye discovered frequent repetitions of 
the “man sign,” well known on tablcts dis- 
covered in several parts of the palace. The 
other hoard shows frequent ‘‘outline figures 
of swords,” and presumably refers to the 
armory. Furthermore, the pottery of this 
whole region of the palace has yielded new 
and unexpected illustrations of the prehis- 
toric writing of Crete. There are gratliti, 
and on one Mycenean sherd is a painted in- 
scription suggestive of those on later Greck 
vases. Yet again, the inside of a cup found 
this year is covered over with a linear in- 
scription of three lines written in ink, like 
those on the sherds found by Professor 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt. Vases decorated 
with lilies ‘“‘in the earliest palace style” 
were found near the hoarded tablets. And 
last, but not least, there came to light a 
painted shrine. The capital importance of 
this in its bearing on the local cult requires 
the quotation of Mr. Evans’s actual descrip- 
tion of it, as follows: 

“On a small dais, beside a tripod of of- 
ferings, and with a miniature votive double- 
axe of steatite before her, rose a painted 
terracotta figure of a goddess, pillar-shap- 
ed below, according to the old religious tra- 
dition, and with a dove on her head, while 
in front of her stood a male votary, holding 
out another dove. That a goddess was as- 
sociated in the palace-cult of the double- 
axe further appears from a gem on which a 
female divinity is seen bearing this sym- 
bolic weapon in her hand.” 


That this hasty glance at two-thirds of 
this year’s discoveries should occupy so 
much space, augurs well for the revelations 
to be looked for during the present month. 
In closing, let me venture to add that an- 
other year’s work will probably be neces- 
sary at Knossos in order to make certain on 
the spot as to various details, and also to 
make provision against dangers of weather 
and the like in the case of those numerous 
and interesting features of the site which 
cannot find shelter in the old Venetian Ar- 
senal, which has now become a museum. Of 
its collections, Professor Goodwin, who 
visited it at the end of April. writes me 
that it is “intensely interesting,” and he 
adds: 


“Before long this will be one of the great 
museums of the world, especially for pre- 
historic things. It is now stocked with the 
results of all the recent explorations in 
Crete. Of course, Evans’s have the chief 
place; but the finds of Miss Boyd four 


countrywoman) and of Halbherr, Bosan- 
quet, and others are very conspicuous. Al- 
most all the more perishable things, like 


the bright-colored frescoes from the walls 
of the palace, the vases, and the ornaments, 
have been brought in from Knossos to the 
museum, and they make a great show.” 


In view of the necessity for further ex- 
penditure next year and this—quite be- 
yond the amounts raised by the Cretan ex- 
ploration fund—it is to be hoped that those 
whom Mr. Evans's discoveries enlighten and 
delight may add to that fund in some sub- 
stantial measure. Lovis Dymgr, 


JEROME BONAPARTE. 


PARIS, May 23, 1902. 
Among the numerous books which form 
the Napoleonic literature of the day, it is 
only just to cite a volume of M. André 
Martinet on ‘Jerome Napoleon, King of 





Westphalia.’ I will say at once that it 
cannot be compared to the works of M. 
Frédéric Masson or of M. Vandal. It is 
too much in the style of a panegyric, and is 
not sufficiently critical; but it contains 
many documents, ‘taken from the national 
archives, the archives of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the War Ministry, and 
from the correspondence of Queen Caroline, 
the wife of King Jerome. Queen Caroline is 
well known to have been the most devoted 
of wives; she wrote to the King of Wiirtem- 
berg, her father: ‘Forced by politics to 
marry the King, my husband, fate would 
have it that I found myself the happiest 
woman that could exist. I feel for my hus- 
band a union of love, tenderness, and es- 
teem.” History has not been quite as in- 
dulgent as this excellent person, and King 
Jerome has been rather severely judged be- 
fore its tribunal. M. Martinet is not suf- 
ficiently impartial to reform its judgment. 
Jerome Bonaparte will still be considered 
the spoiled child of the Bonaparte family. He 
had all the graces and also all the defects 
of a spoiled child. Could much prudence 
and wisdom be expected from a young man 
who was called, before he was twenty-five 
years old, to the kingdom of a country of 
which the geography was hardly known to 
him? 

On the 8th of July, 1807, Prince Jerome 
received from the Emperor Napoleon the 
following letter, written from Tilsit: 

“My BROTHER: I have just concluded 
peace with Russia and Prussia. You have 
been recognized as King of Westphalia. 
This kingdom comprises all the states 
enumerated in a note. I will let you know 
seasonably when I go to Dresden, so that 
you may be there at the same time. We 


will concert with regard to the organiza- 
tion of your kingdom. .. .” 


Jerome Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio 
on the 15th of November, 1784. He remain- 
ed with his mother in Corsica and at Mar- 
seilles, and arrived with her in Paris in 
November, 1797. He pursued his studies at 
the College of Juilly, and spent his holi- 
days with his mother Letitia and his 
uncle Joseph. He was only fifteen years 
old when Bonaparte returned from Egypt, 
executed the coup d’état of the 18th Bru- 
maire, and was made Consul. The boy 
left college to live in the Pavillon de 
Flore at the Tuileries, where he lodged near 
his illustrious brother, who had great af- 
fection and indulgence for him. Je- 
rome amused him, distracted him from 
the cares of state, and was his favorite. 
At the age of sixteen, Bonaparte entered 
him as a mere private in the regiment of 
the Chasseurs of the Consular Guard, and 
his formal order was that Jerome should 
be treated like every other soldier. Je- 
rome was, however, very averse to disci- 
pline, and, in order to break him, Bona- 
parte sent him to Brest, with the follow- 
ing letter for Admiral Ganteaume, who was 
preparing to go with a squadron to Egypt: 
“I send you, Citizen General, Citizen Je- 
rome Bonaparte, to undergo his appren- 
ticeship in the navy. You know that he 
needs to be made strictly to toe the mark 
and to make up for time lost. You 
will see that he fulfils exactly all the duties 
of the profession which he has adopted.” 
To his young brother himself Napoleon 
writes a little later: ‘Mount the masts; 
study the various parts of the ship; let me 
learn that you are as agile as a good ship's- 
boy. Don’t let anybody do your part... . 





Remember that the navy is to be your 
career.” 

On the 2d of November, 1802, Jerome was 
appointed lieutenant in the navy, and re- 
ceived command of the ship the Epervier un- 
der the orders of Villaret de Joyeuse. He 
wanted to distinguish himself by some bold 
feat of war, but the peace of Amiens was 
signed soon afterwards. From Saint-Pierre, 
in Martinique, we see him going to the 
United States, on an American ship. In that 
country he was obliged to remain for some 
time. It is well known that he was married 
on the 24th of December, 1803, to Miss 
Elisabeth Patterson. Jerome felt convinced 
that his family would soon feel the seduc- 
tions of his young and charming wife. The 
news of his marriage reached Paris at the 
very time when Bonaparte assumed the im- 
perial dignity; he was much incensed by the 
conduct of his young brother, and struck 
his name off the list of the new “princes” 
of the blood. We read in a letter of Tal- 
leyrand’s: “‘M. Jerome Bonaparte, in con- 
tracting a marriage contrary to the laws of 
France, of which he is a citizen, could not 
hope that his marriage would be considered 
valid in France. His Majesty does not con- 
sider it as such, and does not recognize it.” 
Such were the instructions given by Talley- 
rand, by order of Napoleon, to the diplo- 
matic agents of France. 

In the year 1805 Jerome tried to obtain 
pardon in person, and embarked at Balti- 
more for Lisbon. The Consul-General of 
France in Portugal consented to give him 
a passport, but refused to add to it the 
name of his wife. She was obliged to leave 
for England, while Jerome set off alone for 
Italy, in order to meet his brother. Napo- 
leon had been crowned King of Italy at 
Milan, on the 26th of May. He left after- 
wards for Alessandria, to be present at a 
great celebration of the anniversary of the 
battle of Marengo. The moment was fa- 
vorable to a reconciliation of the two broth- 
ers. The Emperor pardoned Jerome, but on 
conditions which Jerome accepted with a 
levity that differed much from the determi- 
nation which Lucien had shown in some- 
what similar circumstances, He bowed be- 
fore the iron will of the Emperor and join- 
ed the French fleet at Genoa, with the mis- 
sion of going to Algiers to claim from the 
Dey the immediate deliverance of some 
French and Italian slaves. He accomplish- 
ed his mission successfully, and brought 
back from Algiers about two hundred and 
fifty Europeans. At the close of 1805 he 
went to Brest and was appointed second in 
command in the squadron of Admiral Wil- 
laumez. He captured some English ves- 
sels, and, being pursued by four English 
ships of war, succeeded in entering the 
dangerous bay of Concarneau. 

On his return to Paris, he was appointed 
Rear-Admiral, and received the grand cor- 
don of the Legion of Honor. A senatus- 
consultum of September 24, 1806, decreed 
that, failing any male issue of his Majesty 
the Emperor Napoleon, Joseph, King of 
Naples, and Louis Bonaparte, King of Hol- 
land, should be heirs to the crown, and that 
“the imperial dignity should devolve on 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte and his descen- 
dants, by order of primogeniture.’”’ It en- 
tered into the plans of Napoleon to create 
close ties between France and the German 
confederacy, and to marry princes of his 
family with German princesses. Eugene 
Beauharnais married the daughter of the 
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King of Bavaria; Josephine’s niece, Sté- 
phanie, became the wife of the hereditary 
Prince of Baden. Napoleon resolved to 
marry Jerome to the Princess Catherine of 
Wiirtemberg; but he was still very young, 
and, before becoming the husband of the 
Princess, he was put at the head of the 
divisions of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, from 
November, 1806, to July, 1807. He con- 
ducted the operations of some sieges dur- 
ing the campaign in Prussia before the 
armistice at Tilsit. The marriage took 
place soon after the conclusion of the 
peace on the 28th of August, in the chapel 
of the Tuileries. 

M. Martinet gives us the text of the 
letters addressed to her family by the 
young Princess, accustomed to the quiet 
existence of the Court of Stuttgart, and 
now surrounded by the magnificence of the 
Imperial Court of France. She was im- 
patient to leave Paris for Westphalia, as 
Jerome had been made King of Westphalia. 
A Constitution had been rapidly drawn 
up for the new kingdom, divided, after 
the fashion of France, into eight depart- 
ments. On the 22d of November, 1807, the 
King and Queen left Paris. Their capital 
was Cassel. The royal residence was bare- 
ly furnished. “I have,” she wrote to her 
parents, ‘‘to send to Frankfort or Paris 
for everything. I cannot even find here a 
bit of ribbon, and when I ask why, they 
tell me that the late Elector could not 
bear any sort of luxury.’”’ The Treasury 
was empty, and there was a deficit of 
nine millions; pensions and _ salaries 
could not be paid; the cities had all 
been ruined by the incessant passage 
of troops. 

M. Martinet’s volume has many interest- 
ing details on the short-lived kingdom of 
Westphalia, on the efforts made by King 
Jerome to improve Cassel, and to make it 
a capital, on his lavish expenditure, on the 
administration of the kingdom, on Jerome’s 
financial difficulties, which became so great 
that at times he threatened to resign. Na- 
poleon had attached to him Reinhard, who 
had been for a short time Minister of Tor- 
eign Affairs under the Directory, and who 
belonged to the diplomatic service of 
France, though he was a Wiirtemberger. 
Reinhard carefully informed Napoleon of 
all Jerome’s doings. 

The account of the various conspiracies 
and revolts which took place in West- 
phalia is perhaps the newest part of M. 
Martinet’s volume. Everything was still 
uncertain in Germany. Napoleon made ex- 
changes of territory in the Confederacy; he 
annexed Hanover to Westphalia, and thus 
for a time increased the kingdom of 
Jerome. Some time afterwards, the Em- 
peror took Hanover back. He thoroughly 
justified the lines of a famous song of 
Béranger: 

“Un conquérant dans sa fortune altiére, 

Se fait un jeu des peuples et des rois.’’ 
The latter part of the volume shows us 
Jerome’s star in its decline; the kingdom 
of Westphalia disappeared in the great 
catastrophe which filled the last years of 
the Empire. The tide of the invasion of 
France swept it away. Jerome had to take 
his place near his brother, and did his 
part bravely at Waterloo; he concealed 
himself for some time afterwards, and 
Fouché, who remained secretly attached to 
him, favored his flight from France. He 
found an asylum at Géppingen, with his 





wife Catherine, who remained faithful to 
him to the end. 


Correspondence. 





THE ODE TO DUTY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch’s ‘Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse,’ on pages 606-7, 
occurs the following stanza, inserted in the 
third from the last place in Wordsworth’s 
“Ode to Duty”: 


“Yet not the less would I thronghout 

Still act according to the voice 

Of my own wish; and feel past doubt 

That my submissiveness was choice: 

Not seeking in the school of pride 

For ‘precepts over dignified,’ 

Denial and restraint I prize 

No farther than they breed a second Will more 
wise.’’ 

I have never seen these lines before, and 
cannot find any allusion to them in the 
notes of Dowden or Knight. They seem to 
me, moreover, entirely unworthy of a place 
in so noble a poem, containing as they do 
nothing but a feeble and prosaic attempt 
at a logical justification of its central 
thought. Assuming that Wordsworth wrote 
such verses, it is natural to conjecture that 
he afterwards expunged them, with more 
ciscretion than he sometimes displayed in 
the revision of his works. 

Perhaps some Wordsworthian, perhaps 
Mr. Quiller-Couch himself, will inform us 
as to this stanza’s history. 

Sincerely yours, H. J. EDMISTON. 

BRYN Mawr, Pa., May 21, 1902. 


Notes. 


‘Cromwell’s Army,’ by C. H. Firth, is to 
be published in America by James Pott & 
Co. 

W. R. Vansant & Co., Chicago, announce 
for immediate publication ‘Martinique and 
the World’s Great Disasters,’ by Trumbull 
White. 

In course of issuance by the Abbey Press 
are ‘Surgery: Its Principles and Applica- 
tions,’ by Hamilton Fish, M.D., and ‘Rus- 
kin’s Mornings in Florence,’ by Margaret 
Baker, with seventy-four illustrations. 

Mr. Sidney S. Rider has in preparation a 
book in illustration of a map of Rhode 
Island with the territory named as known 
to Canonicus and Miantinomi—phonetically, 
not orthographically. Mr. Rider exhibits for- 
ty-two different spellings from the Early 
Records of the designation of the first pur- 
chase (now Providence), and a forty-third 
form written thus in the original deed by 
Roger Williams—‘‘Notaquonckanet.” 

Lemcke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, so- 
licit subscriptions for a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the illuminated copy of the 
Sachsenspicgel preserved in the Royal LI- 
brary at Dresden, and dating back (for its 
contents) to 1250, when Eike von Repgow 
brought together the chief elements of the 
ancient German law in force during the 
reign of the Suabian dynasty. For its illus- 
trations the Dresden is the best of four, 
and graphically exhibits the history of 
medizwval law and art, costumes and arms, 
economics, and Saxon civilization generally. 
The facsimile will consist of 184 photo- 
typic plates, in two portfolios. Publica- 
tion, already begun by Karl W. Hiersemann 
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in Leipzig, will be concluded in October 
next. 

The Dent-Macmillan ‘Dramatic and Early 
Poems by Matthew Arnold,’ succeeding [{n 
the Temple Classics the ‘Poems Narrative, 
Elegiac and Lyric,’ is much the same dis 
service as if Arnold's own ‘Selections from 
Wordsworth’ had been followed up with the 
rejected matter. Here, for instance, is the 
succés d'estime, ‘“‘Merope,”’ the impossible 
“Empedocles,” the Rugby and the Oxford 
prize poems, with other pieces suppressed 
by the author’s better judgment; here ar« 
the Sonnets, which furnish many a line of 
familiar quotation, yet no one of which 
structurally would demand a place beside 
the best in the language. And still, to 
know Arnold as a poet we must have these 
examples no less than those in the com 
panion volume. Then, his apology for the 
““Merope” is worth reading and re-reading 
Mr. Buxton-Forman amply supplies the 
bibliographical apparatus. The proof-read- 
ing, which was notably careless in ‘Poems 
Narrative,’ seems here better; but lines 
144-146 of “‘Merope” suffer a sad change 
from mispointing. 

When Judge Charles C. Nott put forth 
‘The Seven Great Hymns of the Church’ 
many years ago, he withheld his name, not 
desiring “to assume a scholarship which 
[he] did not possess.”” A revised and en- 
larged edition (E. S. Gorham) has the 
“Dies Ire’’ as its backlog, and offers no 
less than seven versions of it. This is well 
enough if the poem be taken historically, 
and not recommended as suitable for pub- 
lic or private devotion in our time. The 
“Stabat Mater” and the “Vexilla Regis’ 
also, in less degree, belong to the past. The 
others retain more life, é. ¢., are better 
suited to modern use. The books which the 
editor relies on, though among the best of 
their kind, are all old—Neale’s ‘Mediaeval 
Hymns’ and ‘Rhythm of Bernard,’ Mre. 
Charles’s ‘Voice of Christian Life in Song,’ 
Mr. Benedict’s ‘Hymn of Hildebert,’ and 
Dr. Schaff’s ‘Christ in Song.’ He ought, at 
least, to have dipped into a few still older 
volumes, especially ‘Lyra Catholica.’ Ed- 
ward Caswall, though no great poet, did 
some creditable and useful work. Not all 
the versions here given are of marked 
merit. Miss Winkworth’s is not the best 
rendering of ‘“‘Veni Sancte Spiritus.”” The 
compiler’s comments are less illumining 
than those quoted from Dr. Neale; but 
he is not far wrong in putting ‘‘The Celes- 
tial Country” in the front of his little book, 
and calling it “the sweetest and dearest 
religious poem that our language con 
tains.”” In this, Neale surpassed his own 
other translations from the Latin as much 
as he excels other men’s lumbering and 
heavy renderings of the “Dies Ira.” 

Mr. E. Marston, who is beguiling his old 
age with a modest form of professional bi- 
ography, supplements his book of a year 
ago by ‘Sketches of Some Booksellers of 
the Time of Dr. Samuel Johnson’ (London 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co.; New York: 
Scribners). The notices, which appeal 
chiefly to literary antiquarians and to the 
trade, deal with Dodsley, the Lintots, Cave, 
Bowyer, T. Davies, T. Evans, and a few 
others. Dr. Johnson’s father, Michael 
(1656-1731), is the earliest, and John Nichols 
(1744-1826) the latest. There are seven por- 
traits. 

The difficult profession of philanthropy 
has been expounded by Miss Jane Addams 
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in a course of lectures delivered at various 
places, and published in some of the pe- 
riodicals. These lectures are now made 
into a book entitled ‘Democracy and Social 
Ethics’ (Macmillan Co.), There is much that 
is suggestive and interesting in the tales 
concerning the recipients of philanthropic 
attentions, especially in the account of the 
relations of a Chicago Alderman with his 
constituents. The attempt to discuss the 
situation philosophically does not seem to 
us so fortunate in its event. The course of 
political thought in the past is not referred 
to, and the obscurity of the style appears 
to be due to lack of clearness in the 
thought. But the lesson that the stan- 
dards of morality are very different for 
different ranks and for different individuals 
is well enforced, and no lesson is more im- 
portant for all who undertake the care of 
the morals of others. 

Such a leviathan as the United States 
Steel Corporation well deserves a mono- 
graph, and Prof. Horace L. Wilgus of the 
University of Michigan has undertaken the 
task. His treatise, published by Callaghan 
& Co., Chicago, under the above title, con- 
sists of three lectures and many tables and 
documents. The agreements, circulars, 
charters, ete., fill seventy-five octavo 
pages. The lectures contain a good deal of 
biographical matter, which, although 
somewhat in the nature of gossip, has his- 
torical interest and value. They also con- 
tain many particulars concerning the meth- 
ods in which the business of the corpora- 
tion is carried on. We do not observe that 
any legal considerations of novelty are 
presented. Professor Wilgus thinks that 
the State and general governments should 
require the publication of full accounts. 
He regards the anti-monopoly laws already 
enacted as sufficient to provide such regu- 
lation as the interests of the public de- 
mand. The book is liberally indexed, and 
will be found convenient for reference, 

The Bibliographical Society of Chicago 
has republished, in a very limited edition, a 
monograph by Augustus de Morgan ‘On the 
Difficulty of Correct Description of Books.’ 
The numerous instances cited of blunders 
in catalogues and bibliographies, and the 
causes which give rise to such blunders, es- 
pecially in the case of old books, are very 
curious, It is somewhat odd that a pam- 
phlet of thirty-three pages only, on such 
a subject, and issued under such auspices, 
has apparently gone from the imposing- 
stone to the press without intermediate 
proof-reading, which could hardly have 
failed to detect several glaring errors, and 
especially one on p. 21, where the misplace- 
ment of a line throws a whole paragraph 
into confusion. (We had written this be- 
fore we received from the Society a cor- 
rected leaf to replace pages 21, 22.) 

Under the title ‘Some Unpublished Let- 
ters of Horace Walpole’ (Longmans), Sir 
Spencer Walpole has made _ public some 
thirty letters of considerable interest. They 
are addressed to the writer’s cousin, Thom- 
as Walpole, and to his son, and extend over 
twenty-six years from 1766 to 1792. These 
letters are almost entirely personal in 
character, very little notice being taken of 
the public events of those momentous years. 
The aged and blind Marquisedu Deffand, for 
whom Walpole cherished the most tender 
friendship, died in 1780, and much of the 
correspondence relates to her, the grief 
that he felt at her loss, apd the trouble he 





had in securing her papers, which she had 
bequeathed to him. The popular idea that 
Walpole was a mere fribble and dilettante, 
who cared for nothing seriously and for no- 
body but himself, should be modified by the 
perusal of these letters. The volume con- 
tains a portrait of Walpole and one of 
Mme. du Deffand. 

We printed last week an item from Dr. 
Stiles’s Diary undermining the legend of 
“Brother Jonathan’’ as an expression de- 
rived from Washington out of affection for 
Gov, Trumbull of Connecticut. The legend 
is effectually riddled in an exhaustive in- 
quiry contributed to volume vii. of the Pub- 
lications of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, by Mr. Albert Matthews. It ap- 
pears that “Jonathans” were, first, the dis- 
affected colonists as viewed and derisively 
denominated by the Loyalists. Mr. Mat- 
thews’s earliest quotation is of 1778, and 
postdates Dr. Stiles’s, which, moreover, 
starts full-fledged as “Brother Jonathan,”’ 
and in Boston, after Bunker’s Hill. If the 
term was originally meant to be synony- 
mous with Yankee and New Englander, it 
soon took on a wider significance. There 
were South Carolina Jonathans. Mr. Mat- 
thews’s article is curious reading for much 
else besides his main theme; indeed, his 
excursions are so numerous and copious 
that sometimes we cannot see the wood for 
the trees. 

Mr. Matthews also reprints from the 
Monthly Weather Review for January and 
February last an equally laborious exami- 
nation of the history of our American ex- 
pression “Indian summer,” for which his 
first quotation is from Major Denny, in 1794, 
this officer having been a native of Carlisle, 
Pa. Once more we are impressed with our 
searcher’s prodigious industry, and once 
more (in view of what on page 50 he calls 
“odds and ends’’) with the great desirabil- 
ity of an index to such comprehensive 
studies. 

Romesh Dutt is well known, not only as 
an Indian politician, but as a scholar, and 
the author of condensed editions in Eng- 
lish verse of the Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana. Nearly twenty years ago a novel of 
his in an Indian vernacular, published at 
Calcutta, met with considerable success 
among his countrymen. He has now trans- 
lated it into English under the title of ‘The 
Lake of Palms’ (London: Fisher Unwin). 
It is an interesting story of modern Indign 
domestic life, which may enable us better 
to understand Indian ways of thought and 
bring us in sympathy with the people. Pol- 
ities and the different standpoints from 
which life is regarded in the East and in 
the West are not unduly obtruded. Old and 
new ways jostle each other—pilgrims crowd 
to holy Hindu shrines by rail. In the East 
as in the West it is being found out that 
to continue orthodox it is not necessary al- 
ways to place old interpretations upon 
Scriptures. We realize that devotion and 
sweetness of life flourish under the Hindu 
as under the Christian scheme of life. The 
tenderness, purity of thought, and deep re- 
ligious feeling that undoubtedly character- 
ize masses of the Indian people, are here 
brought home to us. 

We had occasion to mention, in these col- 
umns, s0me years ago, a paper read before 
the Academy of Sciences in Christiania, by 
Prof, 8. Bugge, relating to a lost runic 
inscription, of which there now is mere- 
ly a paper copy extant, taken early in the 





last century, and in which Bugge had found 
a verse containing reference to an exnedi- 
tion to Vinland. Since that time energetic 
search has been made in the district of 
Ringerike, on the farm where the _ stone 
originally belonged, to find it again, but in 
vain, Professor Bugge has now published 
his interpretation of this inscription as a 
part of his serial publication of Norwegian 
runic inscriptions. It is of interest not 
only as the only contemporary record of the 
Vinland voyages—the Icelandic sagas being 
about 300 years younger than the occur- 
rences chronicled—but also because it must 
refer to an expedition of which there is no 
record left in the Sagas, showing that the 
intercourse was more active than would ap- 
pear from the written sources of informa- 
tion. 

The principal article in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for May is an account by 
Mr. W. D. Wilcox of an expedition through 
the unexplored region in the Canadian 
Rockies lying between the railroad and the 
United States boundary. This compara- 
tively unknown territory, “which is a blank 
on Dawson’s map,” has an area of more 
than 2,000 square miles, and contains the 
sources of numerous tributaries of the 
Elk and Kootenai Rivers. Some reproduc- 
tions of photographs of characteristic 
scenes show a rare and beautiful combina- 
tion of snowclad mountains, glaciers, lakes, 
forests, and charming meadows crowded 
with wild flowers. 

In the Geographical Journal for May the 
Rev. Thomas Lewis describes the ancient 
kingdom of Kongo, now forming a part of 
the province of Angola, and its present 
condition. Its history for the last four 
centuries is simply one of Portuguese mis- 
rule and neglect. A flourishing state whose 
people had attained a relatively high de- 
gree of civilization has become an unknown 
wilderness inhabited by savages. The capi- 
tal, San Salvador, once a well-built city of 
over 100,000 inhabitants, has now barely 
1,500. The chief vestiges, apparently, of the 
Portuguese occupation, are the titles Don 
and Dona given by the natives to their chil- 
dren, and the prevalence of the crucifix 
among the fetishes of the priests. In Zom- 
bo the crucifix is a symbol of power passed 
down from one chief to his successor. Not- 
withstanding the negro’s present degrada- 
tion, Mr. Lewis firmly believes in his men- 
tal capacity. The mind of the savage is not 
a blank. ‘‘After most careful observations, 
extending over nineteen years, I have come 
to the conclusion that there is nothing in 
the customs and fetishes of the African 
which does not represent a definite course 
of reasoning.’’ But his ambition must be 
aroused. ‘Not until the man in him is 


found and recognized can there be any real 


progress made in the development of Af- 
rica.”’ 

The aim of the Children’s National Guild 
of Courtesy, founded in England ten years 
ago, is to promote among boys and girls 
“kindly and thoughtful consideration for 
others.’’ As members’ rules, simple direc- 
tions for conduct are given under the sep- 
arate heads of ‘courtesy as regards your- 
self,”’ at home, at school, at play, at table, 
in the street. These begin with ‘“‘Be honest, 
truthful and pure,”’ and end with “Be tidy.” 
There were at the close of last year 499 
branches in as many different towns in the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies, with a 
membership roll of 31,887. In the annual re- 
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port, strong testimony is borne by teachers 
to the success of the Guild, to “‘a manifest 
improvement in the behavior of our boys 
and girls.’”’ One of the three “bravest and 
greatest men who ever lived’ commended 
to English children because of his courtesy 
to others is George Washington. 

The Bodleian Library is to celebrate its 
tercentenary in October next. The collec- 
tion founded by Duke Humfrey of Glouces- 
ter about 1450 had been allowed to suffer 
dispersal in the course of a century. Sir 
Thomas Bodley at his own expense refitted 
and replenished the bare walls, and threw 
the library open to the public on November 
8, 1602. The celebration will last two days, 
concluding with a dinner on October 9. 


—The neglect of the outer covering of 
the Harvard College Library is notorious, 
and (amid the incessant flow of benefac- 
tions) both curious and hard to explain. 
The one occasion on which we have heard 
it the subject of remark at a commence- 
ment dinner was when Mr. Choate, fresh 
from his triumph over our law-givers in 
the argument concerning the income tax, 
proposed that every one of his hearers 
should contribute to the Library building 
the sum thus saved to him. Mr. Choate’s 
reputation as a jester was too well fixed 
to make this suggestion redound to the ad- 
vantage of the Library a_ single penny. 
Meanwhile, the crying need for greater 
present room, for a construction also fdr 
the future, has become more crying, and 
at the approaching commencement dinner 
something might well be said on the report 
of a committee submitted March 31, 1902, 
which is obtainable in pamphlet form. 
The present miserably overcrowded build- 
ing is shown to have but half the capacity 
of Columbia’s great edifice, the princely 
gift of President Low, and but little more 
than a third of Princeton’s. The decision 
against further tinkering of the Gore Hall 
structure is unimpeachable. A wholly new 
design being assumed, the committee in 
some detail work out the size and func- 
tions, and conclude that ‘a plain brick 
building fireproof construction can be 
erected for twenty-five cents per cubic 
foot,” with a total cost of $750,000 to $800,- 
000. But the administration of the enlarg- 
ed library will involve increased expendi- 
ture, calling for an additional fund of half 
a million, or a million ‘to make the Li- 
brary independent of the College, and en- 
able it to carry on its work easily and ef- 
fectively.’”” A word to the rich is sufficient. 
Four men (or women) giving half a mil- 
lion each would meet the need. Incidentally, 
the report contains a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the question lately raised anew 
of separating ‘‘live’” from ‘dead’ books. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published, 
in attractive book form, the address of Rep- 
resentative S. W. McCall before Dart- 
mouth College, of which he is an alumnus, 
on the one-hundredth anniversary of Daniel 
Webster’s graduation. The address is print- 
ed with some slight revision of its form as 
prepared, and without the abridgment made 
necessary by the conditions of its public de- 
livery. The occasion required more of a 
eulogy than was consistent with entire crit- 
ical sincerity, and Mr. McCall met the re- 
quirement with an apology that falls little 
short of being a panegyric. Little is made 
of Webster’s college life, the tradition of it 
is so parsimonious. The lawyer is consid- 











ered first, and then the orator and states- 
man. By a happy circumstance, Webster's 
plea for Dartmouth before the national Su- 
preme Court gave him assured standing in 
that court. For his great jury case, the 
White murder trial is selected in accord- 
ance with a very general legal opinion of 
its preéminent character. it is interesting 
to find George Ticknor fearing an apoplexy 
from his emotion excited by Webster's Ply 
mouth oration, while Mr. McCall demurs at 
its florid and ineffectual imitation of Burke. 
Deservedly much attention is paid to the 
reply to Hayne, the spoken peroration of 
which is given and preferred to that com- 
monly known, which is more artificial. 
There is a discussion of the relative merits 
of Webster’s oratory which arrives at the 
conclusion that he was surpassed by no 
English-speaking orator and equalled only 
by Burke. The apology for Webster's sup- 
port of the “tariff of abominations,” in di- 
rect reversal of his position four years 
earlier, is that the tariff had in the mean- 
time created New England manufactures 
and given him a bill of divorcement from 
his former principles. Even more lame is 
the apology for the Seventh of March 
speech, It may be conceded that Webster’s 
love of the Union was genuine, and also his 
fear for its safety. But there is no proper 
apprehension of Webster's declension from 
his earlier anti-slavery position, and Mr. 
McCall simply puts Webster’s desire for the 
Presidency out of court. Allusion is made 
to the “noble reparation’’ of Whittier’s 
“Lost Opportunity” for the “Ichabod"; 
but the later poem retracts little or noth- 
ing. It simply regrets that Webster did 
not live to see his Union-saving doctrine 
come into general fashion. The wonderful 
picture of Webster in the tall stove-pipe 
hat is the effective frontispiece to the little 
volume. 


—Henry Loomis Nelson opens the June 
Century with a discussion of law-making 
at Washington by the hierarchy of the three 
majority members of the Committee on 
Rules. We get a vivid presentation of 
actual conditions, but Mr. Nelson hardly 
makes out a good case for his proposal to 
seek reform further along the same road 
that has led the House into its present 
condition. A recognized committee in each 
branch, composed exclusively of members 
of the majority party, for the express pur- 
pose of selecting both the subjects to be 
presented to Congress and the form in 
which they shall be presented, is his pre- 
scription. This, he thinks, will make it 
possible for the country to know, as it does 
not now know, where rests the responsi- 
bility for failure or the credit for achieve- 
ment. But how are the voters at large to 
enforce responsibility against such a party 
committee? About one voter in a hundred 
would have an opportunity to strike at 
some member of the committee at the polls. 
Other members of the majority party, in 
case the committee should become offen- 
sive, would save themselves with their 
several constituencies by the entirely plau- 
sible plea that the action of the commit- 
tee was against their judgment. Mr. Nel- 
son makes the common assumption that the 
House, previous to the Reed rules, had be- 
come an inefficient mob, and that the new 
system has transformed it into something 
better. The proportion of fiction to demon- 
strable fact in the latter half of this 
assumption is unduly large. Professor 
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Pickering contributes an interesting bit of 
comparative astronomy, arguing from the 
similarity of the “‘canals"’ on Mars and the 
moon, and the known scarcity of air and 
water-vapor on the latter, against the sup- 
position that the ‘“‘canals’’ on Mars are the 
product of living beings. No astrenomer, he 
thinks, will be tempted to reverse the 
argument and use it in support of the in 
habitation of the moon 


Harper's, like the Century, draws upon 
the Harvard Observatory for its June issue 
Ralph Bergengren, working upon material 
furnished by Professor Pickering, describes 
some of the discoveries read by astrono 
mers from the autobiographies which the 
Stars are made to write upon the plates of 
the photographer Harvard has already 
more than 115,000 of these plates filed away, 
and instruments both at Cambridge and at 
Arequipa are constantly increasing the col 
lection. An incident or two will show the 
value of this collection for future study 
When Mme. Ceraski of Moscow discovered 
an Algol variable, in 1898, a reference to 
the Harvard plates disclosed more than 
two hundred photographs of this star, taken 
between 1890 and the date when the plates 
were examined. Again, the negatives proved 
that Nova Aurige#, discovered by Dr. Ander 
son of Edinburgh in 1892, had been visible 
at least six weeks before it was actually 
seen. Of the eight most important new 
stars among the discoveries of the past de 
cade, six were first noticed by Mrs. Flem 
ing, the curator of the collection, in the 
routine examination preparatory to filing 
and cataloguing Dr. Henry C. McCook 
makes a contribution in popular science in 
a very different direction, through a study 
of the relation of insect life to the progress 
of human civilization. Even the coal mea 
sures which have been so important a factor 
in the industrial life of recent generations 
we owe to insect life, in so far as the coni 
fers of the coal-forming era were dependent 
upon insects for fertilization. Darwin ha 
shown the function of the earthworm in the 
preparation of soil for agricultural process 
es, and the writer concludes, from his own 
observations, that the part played by ants 
in the same work is, within their sphere, al 
most as great. On the other side of the a: 
count, the destructive work of insects in 
this country has been estimated by variaus 
authorities at from three to four hundred 
millions of dollars per annum. Mr. How 
ells, from the Easy Chair, gives a pleasant 
account of his trip down the Ohio, fifteen 
months ago. Readers acquainted with the 
ground will find his treatment of the “shan 
ty-boat” population defective in its failure 
to recognize the relation of these people to 
the illicit liquor traffle, growires out of the 
ease with which the floating ‘‘speak-easy” 
crosses the line of State jurisdiction along 
the Ohio River. 


Money, world-politics, and golf —thes« 
are the three subjects upon which Ameri 
cans now care to talk, according to William 
Garrott Brown in the current Aflantie. The 
editor bas recognized all three. Charles M 
Skinner's paper on the Electric Car talks 
in billions of American investments in trol 
ley railways, though the financial aspect is 
only one feature of his study More in 
teresting to those who care to go beyond 
Mr. Brown’s trinity of current conversation 
is the question of the sociological effect of 
the trolley, now that it has ceased to con- 
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fine itself to the city and is mingling coun- 
try, village, and city population as they 
have never before been brought together in 
the world’s history. As to world-politics, 
we wearily learn from the paper of Remsen 
Whitehouse, on ‘‘Austria and Pan-German- 
ism,’ that another great field for American 
“influence,” armed if necessary, is looming 
up. If “militant Pan-Germanism” shall go 
to the extent of incorporating Austria, as 
its scheme demands, then there is a call 
for the active intervention of the world 
Powers, “among which the United States 
has assumed so important a place, and cor- 
responding responsibilities.’’ Mr. Brown’s 
readable apology for golf, as a recreation 
fitted to take a man’s brain out of the mod- 
ern whirl, and teach him some of the quiet 
habits of mother Nature, is at once witty 
and convincing. Even those of us who lack 
courage to take up a game which requires 
a new language in addition to the three or 
four of the college course, can yet bless the 
golf club for drawing off competition, and 
leaving us so much more nearly alone with 
the trees, the stream, the trout, ard the 
bamboo. Prof. Irving Babbitt considers the 
present position of ‘the Humanities’ in a 
paper which should have the earnest atten- 
tion of educators, classical or otherwise. 
He sounds again the needed warning against 
the ruin of classical studies by losing sight 
of their true function, and importing into 
them on false analogy ‘“‘scientific methods” 
which belong in other spheres. 


—W. S. Harwood gives a glowing account 
in NSeribner’s of “The New Agriculture,’’ 
meaning thereby the improvement which 


has resulted from the work of the various 
agricultural experiment stations established 
under the acts of 1887 and 1890. It is un 


questionable that these stations have done 
a large amount of careful and valuable sci- 
entific work in the short period of their ex- 
istence, but a little open-eyed travel over 
the country, combined with a careful study 
of crop statistics, must convince even the 
enthusiast that the new agriculture is as yet 
pretty closely confined to the experiment 
stations themselves and the files of their 
published bulletins. Not until a more vital 
relation is established between this work 
and the average farmer will it be true to 
say, as Mr. Harwood says, that “the pro- 
gress in agriculture in the last generation 
has been greater than in all the generations 
that have preceded.” Harvey Maitland 
Watts attacks in a determined way the the- 
ories of the Gulf Stream as a climatic factor 
which have had such vogue ever since the 
publicationof Lieut. Maury’s famous ‘Physi- 
cal Geography of the Sea.’ Within a year 
of the appearance of Maury'’s book, William 
Ferrel contributed to the Nashville Journal 
of Medicine a paper which marked out the 
way for the views now held by scientific ob- 
servers, assigning to the Gulf Stream a very 
low position, as compared with the cyclonic 
and anti-cyclonic movements of the atmos- 
phere; but Maury was read with delight by 
the masses, while the more scientific views 
were unknown except to the scientific few. 
Perhaps there is a lesson in all this for 
those who look askance at any literary 
quality in the scientist. Maury was read 
because he aimed to be readable, and suc- 
ceeded, Editorially, we have some remarks 
on Russian literature, to the effect that the 
Russian writer, if he be a man of any power, 
sees no use in writing at all “unless you 





write with the intention of getting as near- 
ly as may be at the secret of why one hap- 
pens to be alive.” 


—The interesting story of King Horn has 
of late been the subject of much careful 
study. The Middle English poem appeared 
last year in two new editions, one by Pro- 
fessor McKnight of Ohio State University, 
and the other by Mr. Joseph Hall of the 
Hulme Grammar School, Manchester. At 
the December meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association two papers were devoted 
to the Horn story. We now have the elab- 
orate study of a young German scholar, a 
part of which appeared last year as a Kiel 
dissertation (‘Studien zur Hornsage,’ by Ot- 
to Hartenstein, in the Kieler Studien zur 
englischen Philologie, part iv.). Its chief 
value lies in its full digest of the history 
of opinions regarding Horn problems. 
As an original contribution to the subject 
it will not rank high. The points which 
chiefly interest Hartenstein are the author- 
ship of the French version, and the origi- 
nal home of the legend. He concludes that 
Mestre Thomas was a wandering singer, no 
longer young, who had been well educatedin 
a cloister; whose home was in southern Eng- 
land, perhaps in Sussex, where he possibly 
became a man of family; and who, while 
speaking Anglo-Norman French, was ac- 
quainted with English. The legend is Ger- 
manic; that it originated in England this 
scholar thinks is shown chiefly by the 
names, only two of which, Aaluf and 
Thurston, are surely Norse. The identifica- 
tion of Horn with Orm, which seems to 
come from Professor Gering, is doubtful, 
and, as Hartenstein adds, unnecessary. 
Like many other critics, however, Harten- 
stein fails to take sufficient account of the 
Celtic character of localities and surround- 
ings, and it seems probable that Dr. Scho- 
field’s theory, which locates Horn’s home 
in the Isle of Man, will ultimately find gen- 
eral favor. A valuable feature of the book 
is the bibliography. The compiler, how- 
ever, seems not to have known of Mc- 
Knight’s excellent reédition of Lumby, al- 
though it appeared some weeks in advance 
of Hall’s, which he notes in his Nachtrdge. 


WALTER BESANT. 


Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. With 
a Prefatory Note by S. Squire Sprigge. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1902. of 
Sir Walter begins his autobiography with 

an elaborate conceit of his original choice 

of the place and time and circumstances of 
his birth, of the family he would be born 
into, and the training he would get there- 
in. He imagines himself as having chosen 
exactly those things which were actually 
his portion. But, had his prevision ex- 
tended to the publication of this book, it is 
extremely doubtful whether he would have 
chosen Mr. Sprigge as its editor. It is 
quite certain that he would not have done 
so, for Mr. Sprigge’s ‘“Prefatory Note,” 
twenty pages long, is to a considerable de- 
gree an apology and a depreciation. It 
tends to beget in the reader’s mind a sus- 
picion of the quality of Sir Walter’s ac- 
count of his own life. Some of the par- 
ticulars are well enough. Besant’s habitual 
method was to make a rough manuscript 
first, revise that to some extent, then have 

a typewritten copy made, and revise that 

carefully. The manuscript of the Autobli- 





ography never got so far as the type- 
written stage. The earlier chapters were, 
however, fully and freely revised; the lat- 
er ones were not, and there were gaps 
in them which Sir Walter would have filled 
up—one of them very notable. Much of 
this the reader would have surmised with- 
out editorial help. The points at which the 
editor has overstepped the bounds of pru- 
dence are those relating to Sir Walter's 
opinions of the critics and the theologians. 
We see no reason for supposing that Sir 
Walter said anything of either of these 
sets of people which did not fairly express 
his thought and feeling, and, could he re- 
visit the earthly scene in which he took a 
strong man’s pure delight, Mr. Sprigge 
would quite possibly have a bad quarter 
of an hour. We are assured that Sir Wal- 
ter’s hatred of the evangelical theology was 
“an expression of his delight in life, and 
had nothing to do with his sacred convic- 
tions.”” But he had no more sacred con- 
viction than that life was a good thing and 
meant to be enjoyed. Mr. Sprigge is con- 
fident that the “bitter acerbity’’ which dis- 
tinguishes his remarks on ritualism would 
have been sweetened if he had been spared 
to think over the passage. They might 
have taken on a keener edge. Mr. Sprigge 
also deprecates the acerbity with which 
the critics are treated; but Sir Walter knew 
well enough that there are critics and crit- 
ics, and he does not fail to discriminate 
between the better and the worse. 

There is little intimacy in Sir Walter’s 
disclosure of the facts of his career. He 
keeps pretty steadily in mind his purpose 
to set forth his literary life, and he ne- 
glects the more personal part except as 
this interprets or illustrates his literary 
ambitions and successes. He is at his best 
in his account of his early years, at Port- 
sea, near Portsmouth, where he was born 
August 14, 18386. Much of the local situa- 
tion passed into his novels, and from these 
a number of long extracts are made which 
are less effective than the direct reminis- 
cence. The father, who was “not a pushing 
man and mostly waited,’’ was a book-lover, 
and liked plays particularly. He had a 
large collection which he got rid of when 
he thought they would harm his boys; not, 
however, until after Walter had read all 
of them. Sir Walter’s hatred of Calvinism 
was the fruit of which his father’s indif- 
ference to it was the flower. Regular in 
his attendance at church, the father never 
presented himself at Holy Communion. 
“Since we were warned how we might, by 
unworthily partaking, cause our 6wn dam- 
nation, it was generally felt that it was 
wiser not to take the risk.” The boy en- 
joyed the long sermons very much. They 
left him to his waking dreams. So long 
as he lived, he was never able to listen 
to a sermon. ‘The preachers begin,’ he 
says; “I try to give them a chance. Then 
the old habit returns. Involuntarily my 
eyes drop, I fly away, I am again John- 
o’dreams.”" This is very pretty, but it is 
quite spoiled by the confession that he 
went to church but once or twice in thirty 
years. Was that his idea of giving the 
preachers a good chance? 

His mother was the cleverest woman he 
ever knew, the quickest-witted. Such imag- 
ination as he had he credited to her. A 
rare passage in the book is that which 
describes himself sitting at her feet in the 
deepening twilight, looking into the red 
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coals and listening to her stories of the 
New Forest. He writes of his senses as 
being imperfect. He was short-sighted, he 
says, and slow-sighted, and, likewise, dull 
of smell. This is strange for the eulogist 
of Richard Jefferies. But there was some 
alleviation. 

“I have a companion (who has tried to 
teach me all she knows) who finds, I am 
aware, a thousand breaths of fragrance 
where I find only one. She hears in the 
warbling of the woods a hundred notes, and 
distinguishes them all—to me they are 
mostly like; she knows all the trees, with 
the infinite varieties of leaf, of color, of 
bough and branch, with the loveliness and 
the charm that belong to each—I take 
them all together; she knows all the wild 
flowers and loves them every one for its 
own sake and for its own special charm— 
I love them all together. This.comes of a 
childhood spent in streets and on the sea- 
shore, and of a boyhood wherein the leisure 
hours were chiefly passed up in a corner, 
nose in book.” 


The story of Besant’s early schooling and 
later education abounds in interesting mat- 
ter. His first school was kept by three 
sisters, two of them “serious,” the third 
never serious; and her cheerfulness gave 
the school its characteristic note. It was 
at this early stage that he began his in- 
dependent reading with ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and the Apocalypse. 
His best schooling was the next in order. 
Thanks to it he knew more Greek and 
Latin at the age of twelve than when he 
went up to Cambridge at eighteen. But 
though he could “rattle off miles of Homer 
and Virgil,”’ he could never say his cate- 
chism straight. He always broke down at 
the question, ‘‘What desirest thou in the 
Lord’s Prayer?’ “There I met my fate; 
the cane was at hand—whack! whack!”’ 
Other private schools followed, and then, 
with a view to his taking holy orders, 
which was not dissipated till he was twen- 
ty-four, Besant entered a London grammar 
school which had a subordinate relation 
to King’s College. Better than the games, 
at which the school was not great, he lik- 
ed to get away to the City of London, 
which was then to him, as ever after, a 
place of mystery, full of things to be dis- 
covered. He then and there began Lon- 
don archeologist. In 1854 he left the 
suburban school with the honors of its cap- 
taincy and a barrowful of prizes, and en- 
tered King’s College, after signing, as re- 
quired, the Thirty-nine Articles, four of 
which he learned in the course of his first 
year, and “‘the remaining thirty-five I con- 
tinued to accept on trust.’”” The period ar 
King’s was the most dreary part of his 
whole life. 


“We were,” he says, “left absolutely 
alone. . . . No one appeared to know 
how desperately miserable an evening in 
lodgings may be. When my nerves 
could stand it no longer, I have taken my 
hat and rushed out into the streets. Cah? 
I wonder that some horrible obsession of 
the devil did not fall upon me as it fell 
upon hundreds and thousands like myself, 
turned into the streets because I could 
not bear to sit alone.” 


Yet the college which drove a boy into 
the primrose path of dalliance, after this 
fashion, was ‘“‘then, even more than now, 
a bulwark of orthodoxy and the Establish- 
ed Church.’”’ He took a mathematical schol- 
arship and carried off prizes in classics, 
mathematics, and divinity, ironical as that 
may seem. “But nobody cared about any 
of the students; during the whole time I 





was there, I never remember a single 
word of personal interest or of encourage- 
ment.” From the hard actual he took refuge 
in the ideal, and resolved to be a poet. The 
poems were put away, neatly labelled. Long 
afterward he looked them over. ‘Heavens! 
How could any one, even at the present 
day, imagine that such stuff was poetry!” 
But what with their royal borrowing and 
earnest aspiration, he recognized that the 
writing of that stuff was part of his edu- 
cation. 

The account of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whither, in 1855, he betook himself 
from King’s, and of the University in gen- 
eral, is very interesting, but not more 
flattering than Gibbon’'s picture of the Ox- 
ford of his time. “The dullness, the in- 
capacity, the stupidity of the dons brought 
the small colleges into a certain contempt. 
Naturally the dulness of the fellows was 
in some sort reflected among the under- 
graduates. There were certain colleges 
which never seemed to show any intellec- 
tual life at all.” The “depth and the ex- 


tent and the intensity of the ignorance ! 


of the undergraduates” generally were un- 
speakable. But there were exceptions 
among both teachers and students. Christ 
College had the good luck to have a tutor, 
Enson, ‘‘who, for the first time in the an- 
nals of the College, actually concerned him- 
self about the men individually; who storm- 
ed and bullied the indolent and encouraged 
those who worked.”’ Hence a succession of 
able men whose names are given. Skeat, 
the Anglo-Saxon scholar, was one of them, 
Seeley another, Robertson Smith a third. 
But the emphasis is on the poet Calverley. 
He was already a bachelor when Besant 
entered, and, soon competing for a gold 
medal for an English essay, Besant won it 
and was bracketed with Calverley. By that 
incident the two men were made friends. 
One day Calverley came to him and said, 
“T’ve got a young Frenchman. He's clever. 
Come and be amused.” Besant went and 
was amused. The young Frenchman “told 
quantities of stories in a quiet, irrespon- 
sible way,” and, after two or three hours 
of port, he sang Italian opera in the finest 
style. Why not ‘Ben Bolt’? for he was 
George Du Maurier. Besant writes down 
his owr university course as creditable, but 
not highly distinguished. It was certainly 
not distinguished for an active piety. He 
attended Holy Communion but three times 
in his three years—all three in the last 
two terms; and for this scandalous be- 
havior nearly lost his certificate. No won- 
der his Cambridge residence made holy or- 
ders impossible for him. The wonder is 
that he ‘did not as yet understand this 
important fact.”” It knocked all his literary 
aspirations on the head. “Writing had to 
wait.” But it improved his manners, and 
for this he was properly grateful. It widen- 
ed his mind in every imaginable way. 

After graduation there was a tramp 
abroad with Calverley and two other Cam- 
bridge men, which, for Besant, meant a 
great deal. He came back to England to 
find trouble brewing. He had passed a 
theological examination and was now to 
pass the Bishop's. ‘‘I put myself,” he says 
“in communication with the Bishop's secre- 
tary, and with great depression of spirits 
prepared myself for perjury, because by 
this time I understood that the white tie 
would choke me.’ It was rumored that he 
was not sound on the Atonement, but his 
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name and credentials were sent to the 
Bishop. “And then-—oh, happiness! a door 
of release was thrown open.’ His choice 
was given him of two colonial professor- 
ships. He chose Mauritius, South Africa 
having snakes. There he lived six years 
and a hal‘. He writes little of the college, 
where a continual fight was going on be- 
tween the rector and professors, but had he 
been consciously looking up material for his 
novels, he could not have been better placed. 
Some of his experiences are narrated in his 
most vivid manner. There was a visitation 
of cholera; another of the plague. Finally, 
he got away on a year's furlough, and never 
went back. On the way home he got in more 
rough material for his novels, the Cape of 
Good Hope justifying its other name—the 
Cape of Torments—and the officials at Cape 
Colony showing him the first diamond found 
in those parts. It emitted no gleam of re- 
cent happenings. Resolved not to go back 
to Mauritius, he turned to literature for a 
livelihood, with a confidence that was 
amazing in his retrospective eyes. Before 
his ‘Early French Poetry’ was published 
(1868), a great piece of luck came to him in 
the post of secretary of a Palestinian ex- 
ploration society. He held the office eigh- 
teen years. Besides a certain income, it 
brought him the friendship of the Arabic 
scholar, Palmer, which meant a great deal. 
His term of service was signalized by a 
great find—the Moabite stone—and a great 
fraud, viz., a contemporary copy of Deu- 
teronomy, which deceived some of the very 
elect. Shapira, the forger, wanted a million 
pounds for his parchment. Being dis- 
covered, he went out and hanged himself, 
leaving with Besant the leaden cover of 
Samson's coffin—but about that Shapira was 
not quite certain. Neither was Besant. 
But for the secretaryship, Besant is sure 
that hecould never have realized his literary 
ambition, and he advises all literary aspir- 
ants to get a position of that kind. “Any- 
thing, anything, rather than dependence on 
the pen, and the pen alone!’”’ 

A chapter on Sir Walter's literary work, 
outside his fiction, is too detailed to re- 
capitulate. In the next following he pays 
his respects to the “critics and criticas- 
ters’’ in his familiar strain. Let the galled 
criticasters wince, the honest critics be 
consoled. The same chapter tells the story 
of Besant’s collaboration with James Rice. 
He declines to explain its method because 
tice died in 1882. But they worked without 
regular partnership and without disagree- 
ment, each carrying on meantime his inde- 
pendent work. The arrangement lasted ten 
years and produced as many successful 
novels. Nevertheless, Sir Walter pronounces 


decidedly against the method. “There will 
come a time when both men fret under the 
condition; when each desires, but is not 


able, to enjoy the reputation of his owg 
good work; and feels, with the jealousy 
natural to an artist, irritated by the loss of 
half himself, and ready to accept the re- 
sponsibility of failure in order to make sure 
of the meed of success.” Of the books 
Besant wrote with Rice, he liked best ‘The 
Chaplain of the Fleet,’ and thought it per- 
haps the best of his eighteenth-century 
novels. 

From 1882 onward he was “The Novelist 
with a Free Hand,” and wrote eighteen 
novels in as Many years, with great enjoy 
ment, fancying each the best while he was 
writing it. Each took him eight or wa 
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morths, from start to finish. This means 
a thousand words a day, but he had no such 
command of his talent as Trollope, whe 
could grind out his stint on shipboard as 
easily as in the quiet and still air of his own 
study. There is a good account of Besant’s 
methods, which he compares to the boring 
of a tunnel, the rough blasting going ox 
ahead, while the completion often slowiy 
follcws. He thinks ‘Dorothy Foster’ the 
best of his eighteen unassisted novels. This 
was one of four eighteenth-century stories 
There are brief comments on all the others, 
‘The Fourth Generation’ is the most serious. 
He rejoices in them all, in the troops of 
friends that they have raised up for him, 
and ‘‘a whole army of enemies—exactly 
such enemies as one, at the outset, would 
cesire above all things to make”: ‘‘the spir- 
ituelist fraud,’”’ ‘‘the sickly sentimentalist,” 
“the shrieking sisterhood’’—these in revolt 
against his ‘Revolt of Man.’ The philan- 
thropic novels, ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men’ and ‘Children of Gideon,’ are assigned 
to a separate chapter on his ‘‘Philanthropic 
Work.” The story of the Palace of D>- 
light, which grew up from the former of 
these as a foundation, is one of melancholy 
failure in the main. ‘The Children ot 
Gideon,’ as an attack on the sweating-shops, 
did not do much better. Those sweated 
were too anxious to become sweaters in 
their turn. In this connection Sir Walter 
strikes out boldly for the Salvation 
Army and at Professor Huxley. He does 
not estimate highly his own speech-mak- 
ing, but thinks he made one good speech, 
and it was in defence of the Salvation 
Army. 

Strangely enough, he forgets to write as 
he intended on the Society of Authors, in 
which he took great interest and a lead- 
ing part, and the omission has been cor- 
rected by the introduction of a speech he 
made on the subject in 1892. It lacks the 
freedom of the other chapters. His Lon- 
don studies get honorable mention, and in 
conclusion we have “The Conduct of Life 
and the Influence of Religion.” Here he 
recurs to his early London loneliness and 
his evening amusements. It is encourag- 
ing that he thinks that such amusements 
were much coarser then than now. At Cam- 
bridge there was a suburb called Barnwell, 
apparently given over to “lubricity,” which 
was patronized by fellows of colleges and 
men intending holy orders. As for his re- 
ligious opinions, “having shovelled away 
the evangelical rubbish, [he] was ready to 
make a clean sweep of a good deal more.” 
But he never became agnostic. His simple 
creed was that of the radical Unitarian. He 
reserves for ritualism his hardest blows. 
He finds all sacerdotalism repulsive, and ri- 
tualism merely its absurdest form. “Now, at 


last,’ he says, “there is not left to me a 
single rag or scrap of the ecclesiastical 
rubbish.’ 

There is an excellent portrait which seems 
to take him in the act of thinking in this 
fashion. It represents a man who was 


sturdy, wholesome, honest, but not delicate; 
not one of the finer spirits. 


MORE FICTION. 
Michael Ferrier. By EB. Frances Poynter. 
Macmillan Co. 


A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. By 
Mark Twain. Harper & Brothers. 





The Opponents. By Harrison Robertson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In the Country God Forgot. By Frances 
Charles. Little, Brown & Co. 

Sarita, the Carlist. By Arthur W. March- 
mont. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


The Sport of the Gods. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Bread and Wine. By Maud Egerton King. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


Roman Biznet. Bv Georgia Wood Pang- 
born. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


‘Michael Ferrier’ affords space to breathe 
from history, warfare, and dialect. It is a 
love-story of modern England without draw- 
bridge and without Napoleon. We regret 
that the clever authoress found a pistol 
indispensable when all was going so nicely 
uncomfortably without it. But—if one can 
forgive her for turning a novel of manners 
into a tragedy, in a day when our books 
need tragedy so much less than they need 
manners—we can allow that she has done 
it ably, and so as to convey a genuine fillip 
of consternation. The characters stand out 
alive and well defined. The writer's skill 
and delicacy in this branch of her art have 
led her into too great minuteness here and 
there in introducing accessories and in de- 
scribing them, their natures, their consorts, 
their previous conditions of servitude, or 
otherwise. But it is all done with the pen 
of literary good breeding, and the book is 
not so long that one need quarrel serious- 
ly with anything that extends it. 

“A novelette in which the author enters 
upon a field that is entirely new,"’ is the 
official motto for Mark Twain's latest story. 
As one reads it and balances the claims of 
Sherlock Holmes in propria persona with 
those of the boy born with a bloodhound’s 
scent, the question arises whether this is 
likely to be the corner-stone of a new 
school—whether in Conan Doyle’s next book 
the sub-hero will be Tom Sawyer; whether 
Seton-Thompson will exploit the jumping 
frog; whether possibly, as the movement 
grows apace, Winston Churchill may not 
take as his hero Oliver Herford, and Henry 
James write a novel about Mark Twain. 
The consideration that makes against it is 
that happily Mark Twain is inimitable. 

Mr. Robertson’s first chapter reads al- 
most as vengefully as Mark Twain’s. Like 
that it is of injury, of vengeance that aims 
far deeper than killing—that would con- 
demn its victims to lifelong torture. In the 
former case burlesque comes tripping in to 
apply poultices, while in ‘The Opponents’ 
the rather sensational opening has a co- 
herent and even righteous sequel. The self- 
appointed judge and executioner lives to 
see what evil he has wrought his own na- 
ture by trying to take upon himself the 
functions of Providence. His ascent to a 
loftier moral plane is not wholly natural. 
When middle-aged suitors feel themselves 
unworthy of nice young maidens, they are 
not often self-convicted to the pvint of 
telling them in what shady ways their po- 
litical paths have lain. In fact, Morgan 
Tunstall is an improbable combination of 
scruple and the reverse, although he is 
made very present to the reader. If the 
theme of his revenge and reconstruction is 
somewhat forced, the treatment is in a 
marked degree self-contained and satis- 
factory. The political background of the 
story is uncommonly successful, and the 





episode of the toll-gate raids lends novelty 
to the oft-told tale of Kentucky elections. 
Some fine old Kentucky characters, black 
and white, exude humor without pain. The 
love interest is enlivened by the agreeable 
naturalness of the women; the heroine’s 
hesitation between the attraction of mas- 
terful power on one side and energetic 
youth on the other, being very humanly 
seen and told. Mr. Robertson may be con- 
gratulated on a work of more than usual 
substance, accomplished with a nice sense 
of symmetry. 

‘In the Country God Forgot’ has a fibrous 
strength of its own. The sky and the cacti 
and the droughts of Arizona are stamped in 
on the brain as one reads. The characters 
loom forcibly out of the arid air. The plot 
is slight but sufficient. But the way of tell- 
ing is quite intolerable. The involutions, 
affectations, crudities, elaborations are as 
irritating to the spirit as the dry atmos- 
phere of Arizona to the skin. It is Mar- 
garet Fuller and Pater translated into Yan- 
kee Doodle language. As one rises from the 
reading—no, one does not rise, one falls 
back exhausted—there is a positive Ari- 
zonian thirst for simple statement, as of 
the multiplication table, or ‘‘Mary had a 
little lamb.” 

The story of adventure and the domestic 
drama will soon be one, for former ages 
are well-nigh depleted of their harvest. The 
Wheel of Things has forced the writer for- 
ward, and now he gives us the doughty 
deeds of the last three centuries with the 
dramatis persone of to-day. The swash- 
buckler of Mr. Marchmont’s story might 
have been a Russian, a Gentleman of 
France, or whatever, but remains, spite of 
all temptations, a simple Englishman; as 
valorous as a third of Three Guardsmen, 
as single-minded as Sir Galahad (we thank 
him for that), as lady-beloved as the first- 
person hero always is, as indispensable as 
Richard Carvel, as astute as Sherlock 
Holmes, as effective with pistol and fist 
as a Knight of Zenda. It would not be sur- 
prising to learn that Mr. Marchmont had 
read the ‘Prisoner of Zenda,’ by the way. 
If the mind be attuned to these perfections, 
and if it does not give one a chilly feeling 
to find the Queen Regent and the young 
King of Spain under personal obligations 
(personally and chummily expressed) to the 
hero of ‘Sarita,’ then the reader need fear 
no drawback to the enjoyment of a lively, 
eager-flowing story. Risks and escapades, 
private and political, keep up a rattling 
pace through more than four hundred pages, 
yet it can be truthfully conceded that the 
interest does not languish. There are no 
snags of disquisition to arrest the current 
which carries one far but fast. The novel 
is, furthermore, marked by the cleanliness 
which in a novel is even more requisite 
than godliness. And all ends as it should: 
the wicked are cut down without crime; 
the good inherit fortunes and wives. (There 
are no meek.) The rejected find comfort in 
others or in convents. 

Mr. Dunbar’s story is of a negro wrong- 
ly imprisoned for theft, of the hounding 
of his family out of a Southern town, of 
their degradation in New York, whither they 
take their flight, of innocence reéstablished 
when it is too late for anything but a 
ghost of happiness. The picture of sordid 
downfall and crime in the city reads no 
more pleasantly of blacks than it would of 
any other race. But it stands as a plea 
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against an indiscriminate Northward and 
cityward rush by those for whom ‘good ag- 
riculture is better than bad art.’ The 
crime is shifted from innocent black shoul- 
ders to guilty white through the instru- 
mentality of yellow journalistic greed; the 
neighborhood colonels and judges profound- 
ly regretting the act of justice that brings 
a distinguished Southern family to shame. 
The story is thus of unrelieved wofulness; 
its moral, that the negro has no chance 
against unjust suspicion in the South, nor 
any against ruin in New York. 

If the Gentle Reader is not extinct, he 
may solace himself with ‘Bread and Wine,’ 
a story of Davos, dealing with the natives, 
where a little human weakness is the dark- 
est shadow, where family affections fur- 
nish the high lights, where the scene is 
the winter valley or the summer Alp; where 
the breath of cows sweetens the pages, 
where mountain brooks tinkle, Alpine rose 
and gentian bloom, and little children tell 
fairy stories in the woods. Pastoral, nat- 
ural, and sincere, it sets the Tyrolese jodel 
in a key novel enough to seize and soothe 
the ear. 

How nice it would be if the novel of he- 
redity should now and then show that good 
as well as evil traits are -transmitted! It 
is always the ancestral murder and mad- 
ness that come out in the text; truly the 
foreparents of fiction are a sorry lot. Ro- 
man Biznet was peculiarly unfortunate in 
his. His father forged, stole, and commit- 
ted more than one revolting murder; his 
Indian grandmother slewher (it must be ad- 
mitted) objectionable German husband with 
an axe. Both grandfathers played the fid- 
dle, and Roman inherited their musical 
genius, a sloping forehead, and two war- 
ring natures. As a boy, half of him teas- 
ed, stole apples, wandered at night like a 
wood creature; while the other half played 
on the piano and made all the women like 
him. As a man, he was double-natured, 
too. He played the 'cello, composed music, 
and remained popular with the ladies, 
while he had a temper that was annoying 
to say the least; deceived the rich lady 
who brought him up, pinched and threaten- 
ed, and had slaughterous dreams, particu- 
larly wher the medical student had given 
him morphine. A fight between father and 
son closes the story. “They bit, tore, 
scratched, fighting grotesquely as anthro- 
poids may have fought before men were.” 

The victory for the moral side of Roman 
Biznet will strike the reader as a very 
doubtful ene, we think. But let us hope for 
the best. The story is not all of fights and 
morphine. There are domestic, school- 
room, and farmyard scenes in a northern 
New York settlement, and various studies 
of various human types, less anthropoid 
than the Biznet family. Dr. Winthrop is 
one character with whom one can be whol- 
ly in sympathy. In differing degrees we put 
up with the others—the narrow-minded 
aristocrat who adopts and makes miserable 
the orphan children; Elizabeth, who is 
poetic and untidy; Kitty, who is impervious 
to cultivation; Maud, who is patrician, but 
reads letters not meant for her. The 
strength of the study, the originality of the 
types are undeniable, but the evolution of 
a man ou* of generations of musical beasts 
is not comfortable reading. Even worse 
as to taste are remarks thrown in gratul- 
tously here and there, mainly about hair. 
In fact, although a clever book, ‘Roman 
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Biznet’ moves in an atmosphere disagree- 
able beyond the disagreeableness of theme. 
We do not expect the jovial in a psycholo- 
gical novel, but we should like matters to 
be less creepy, and we should like to think 
the hero worth redeeming. The fault of 
overloading with incident is natural and 
venial, for it is a “first novel,’ we are told, 
by ‘‘a member of the class of "96 at Smith 
College.” No indulgence need be extended 
to the style, which is unaffectedly terse. A 
quick and incisive power of observing is 
turned to account. There is no trace of 
what Green calls “a forced muddy-boot 
originality.”” The story is spontaneously 
planned and told. Possibly the unpleasant- 
ness is too spontaneous. There is true sen- 
timent in a phrase like this: “A warm wind 
seemed looking nervously among the bush- 
es for something that it could not find but 
must have at once if some calamity were 
to be averted.’’ The trouble is that the 
book makes the reader feel like that warm 
wind. 


A NEW ESKIMO GRAMMAR. 


Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innuit 
Language, as spoken by the Eskimo of the 
Western Coast of Alaska. By the Rev. 
Francis Barnum, S. J., of Georgetown Unt- 
versity, D. C. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1901 
Large &vo, pages xxv, 384. 


This well-printed volume contains gram- 
matical notes and a vocabulary of the Es- 
kimo dialect spoken from Norton to Bristol 
Bay, on the Western Alaskan coast, col- 
lected by a missionary of the Jesuit order. 
Father Barnum started for the Alaskan mis- 
sion in June, 1891, and established a mission- 
house at Tununa on Nelson Island, oppo- 
site Nunivak. With a companion belong- 
ing to the same religious order, he valiantly 
struggled against the rigors of the climate, 
while simultaneously striving to conquer the 
eddities of an eminently polysynthetic lan- 
guage. Nature herself seemed to oppose 
her mightiest obstacles to his efforts, for 
frequently he risked having his hand frozen 
when removing the mitten in order to make 
a memorandum of some expression that 
seemed of importance to him in the pursuit 
of his studies. To bring his manuscript to 
iis degree of perfection, Father Barnum 
subjected it to subsequent revision for eight 
years, and is still conscious of many weak 
points in the lexical as well as in the gram- 
matic portion. In acquiring the language he 
was aided by the almost absolute uniformity 
of dialect observed even in villages a thou- 
sand miles distant from each other. Many 
previous travellers have expressed their as- 
tonishment at the same fact, which is ex- 
plained by the great paucity of natives in- 
habiting those coasts. 

Father Barnum uses an alphabet of fifteen 
vowels, three diphthongs, and seventy-one 
consonants to write down his dialect. The 
letters are given the values they have in the 
cnglish alphabet, which he finds more appro- 
priate than others to express the sounds 
heard in Eskimo. This is a debatable point, 
in which the majority of linguists will cer- 
tainly differ from our missionary. By 
means of diacritical marks he manages to 
distinguish four kinds of @, two of which 
would be expressed by ¢ by those using the 
standard alphabet of Lepsius. One of hia 
two e’s is i, and of diphthongs there seem to 
be only au and ya in the languages. In the 
use Of macrons (-) and breves (") Father 
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Barnum is certainly too liberal; he puts 
one of these two marks on every one of his 
vowels, instead of simply stating that vowels 
without the macron should always be con- 
sidered short. Accenting the stressed sylla- 
ble is another short way of obviating any 


misunderstanding in this respect, and, gen- 
erally speaking, our author's phonetic trans 
cription must be set down as too artificial. 

The most characteristic feature of all Es 
kimo dialects is their high degree of poly- 
synthesis and their large incorporating fac- 
ulty. In these points they seem to he 
more richly endowed than all other lan- 
guages in the world. The numerous modes 
snd voices in the verb, the wealth of nom 
inal cases, are surprising; the number of 
particles that can be fuserted in the word Is 
almost unspeakably large. That nouns can 
be inflected for tense we notice in many 
American languages, but here it fs the “reg- 
ular thing.’’ In the noun the locative cases 
are superabundant, and quite specific in 
their meanings The dual, which has dis 
appeared from most languages that ever 
Lad it. is prominent in Eskimo, in the noun 
as well as in the pronoun and verb; noun 
forming suffixes able to form a number of 
derivatives from verbal stems are in abun- 
dance also. 

What Father Barnum calls modes’ we 
should define as adverbs incorporated into 
or suffixed to (Eskimo has no prefixes) a 
verbal stem; they either refer to action, 
and then are transitive, or to being, and 
then are intransitive They are inserted 
immediately after the stem or root of the 
verb, so that a verb consists of a stem fol 
lowed by one, two, three, ete., modal par 
ticles, and closes with the person-suffix 
One of the modes, ¢. g., corresponds to our 
inchoative verb, stating that “‘the act is 
about to begin’; it is characterized by the 
suffix -atatoa These inserted particles, 
forming modes, have to follow one another 
in the following order: particles of mode, 
of adjutant, of negation, of object and 
number or tense, and finally of person 
(page 176). The term adjutant corresponds 
to what we call subordinate sentences in 
troduced by causative or temporal or con 
ditional, ete., conjunctions The author 
gives a list of 170 modes with their char 
acteristic particles. 

The objective inflection is also rich in 
forms. Verbal stem comes first, then the 
index of tense, combined with the pronom 
inal object, then the personal subject pro- 
noun which closes the word, in the quality 
of a suffix. The negation not is interca 
lated between the stem and the temporal 
index, and lengthy paradigms of the nega- 
tive forms are subjoined, in the three 
tenses, present, past, and future. The two 
interrogative paradigms, one positive, the 
other negative, have again their three 
tenses for each of the three persons (pp 
17, 119). 

The fact that the substantive verb to he 
does not exist in the language, causes a 
number of attributive verbs to come into 
existence, the most cumbersome adjunct 
imaginable for verbal inflection. On page 
% Father Barnum produces a long array 
of “locative verbs,” in which adverbs be- 
come verbified by the suffix -tok. 

The words called by us prepositions and 
adverbs can also be converted into verbs by 
incorporating tense-marks, case-marks 
and possessive pronouns. Each one of them 
has at least two cases, the vialis and the 
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terminalis, and the result is that any ad- 
verb or preposition can with these helps 
be made either a noun or a verb. When an 
adjective is formed from an adverb it is 
personified and placed in one of the three 
numbers, singular, dual, or plural, and, 
moreover, provided with case-endings (pp. 
98, 99). Synthesis, not analysis, is the ab- 
solutely dominant rule in Eskimo mor- 
phology. 

In view of all these facts, the want of 
any grammatic gender cannot surprise us, 
for the contrast between masculine and 
feminine never entered to any tangible ex- 
tent into the spirit prevailing in this and 
in other American languages; it was the 
contrast between animate and inanimate 
that was sought to be expressed, and even 
of this the distinction is often left to be 
decided by the context. 

The numerals form a very polymorphic 
part of speech in Eskimo. There are to be 
found not only our cardinals, ordinals, 
distributives, and adverbial numerals, but 
also series like ‘‘one by one,’ ‘“‘seven by 
seven”; or, “there are five,” “there are 
six’’; or, “I got four,’’ “‘I got five’’—all ex- 
pressed by one single word. ‘I am in four, 
five places’’ is also expressed synthetically 
in one single verb. This is enough to teach 
us that the Eskimo has some difficulty in 
thinking of a numeral abstractly, as he pre- 
fers to combine it with some verb or other 
expression, and thus creates manifold new 
inflections for it. The Eskimo numeral 
system is the quinary one. 

A number of attractive ‘‘Native Stories,”’ 
obtained from individuals who act as story- 
tellers, are given from page 270 to 299, with 
glossaries and translations. They form a 
needful complement to the grammar, and 
greatly help in exemplifying the dry rules 
of morphology and syntax found at the be- 
ginning of the volume. A few popular 
songs are inserted on pages 309-211. 

Farther Barnum’s collection of vocables 
extends over the dialects spoken at Tanuna, 
Kuskokwim, St. Michael; the words are pre- 
sented in their simple or radical form only, 
most of the compounds having been exclud- 
ed. There are between five and six thou- 
sand words in the list, all being syllabi- 
cated and accented with punctilious care. 
The language of which Father Barnum 
treats is called by him the Innuit lan- 


guage, and the people speaking it, the 
Eskimo. These natives call themselves 
Inuit, men, not doubling the n, for the 


singular is inok, inuk, man. The customary 
use of the plural Innuits is like speaking of 
the “Apaches” language, or of the ‘‘Chero- 
kees” language. As to Eskimo, this word 
means ‘“‘raw eater,"’ and corresponds to the 
Mexican comecrudo, which has also been 
used as a tribal or national name. These 
people, again, do not so call themselves. 
Father Barnum’s volume has given to 


science the latest details of an Eskimo 
dialect comparatively new to us. Every 
work of this sort has to contend with 


numerous difficulties not apparent to the 
majority of students; to have achieved as 
much as he did in eight years is highly 
creditable. 


Poverty: A Study of Town Life. By B. See- 
bohm Rowntree. Macmillan Co. 1901. 


The depressing title of this book is fully 
justified by the dismal records which it 





contains. The town whose life is studied is 
the city of York, in England; a town hav- 
ing a population of only 75,000, but as much 
and as wretched poverty, in proportion, as 
London. Indeed, Mr. Charles Booth, whose 
opinion on such matters commands uni- 
versal respect, declares his belief that 
other English cities would show a _ per- 
centage of poverty not differing greatly 
from that existing in the metropolis. Mr. 
Booth, it may be added, bears witness to 
the thoroughness of the present inquiry. 
Mr. Rowntree’s methods, he says, are more 
complete than those he found available for 
the large area of London. In his celebrated 
investigation of the life of the London poor, 
he computed the number visibly living in 
poverty, and separated the cases in which 
poverty amounted to destitution; but he did 
not enter into the questions of economical 
and wasteful expenditure. This Mr. Rown- 
tree has done; and he has also enumerated 
separately those whose income is such that 
they cannot by any means afford the ex- 
penditure which his inquiries point to as 
an absolutely necessary minimum. 

Shutting our eyes to the painful nature of 
the subject and the startling character of 
the results of the inquiry, we can derive 
a certain pleasure from the genuinely scien- 
tific methods employed. The research has 
almost the beauty of a mathematical dem- 
onstration, and may justly be held up as a 
model before all who propose to ascertain 
the actual condition of any large body of 
men. In certain respects we conceive that 
the inductions are open to criticism; some 
important assumptions are made on evi- 
dence that requires scrutiny. Before taking 
up these questions, however, it is desira- 
ble to state precisely what Mr. Rowntree 
has done. 

In the first place, the facts concerning 
the numbers, the occupation, and the hous- 
ing of the working people were ascertained 
by direct inquiry covering practically every 
family of this class in York. To a certain 
extent, earnings also were ascertained by 
direct inquiry, but in most cases accurate 
information was otherwise attainable. By 
various methods the minimum weekly ex- 
penditure on which merely physical effi- 
ciency can be maintained in York was de- 
termined. The number of persons whose 
earnings are so low that they cannot meet 
the expenditure necessary for this standard 
of living was thus calculated to be 7,230, 
or very nearly 10 per cent. of the total 
population. One person in every ten, there- 
fore, in the city of York, and presumptive- 
ly in the other cities of the United King- 
dom, is actually suffering more or less 
acutely from starvation. 

Families whose total earnings would have 
sufficed to maintain mere physical efficiency 
had they not been wasted or otherwise em- 
ployed are said to exhibit “secondary” pov- 
erty. By house-to-house visitation the 
number of persons in this condition was 
ascertained to be 13,072, or 17.93 per cent. 
of the total population. The number of 
persons in York living in poverty is there- 
fore 27.84 per cent. of the population. Mr. 
Booth’s inquiry indicated that the per- 
centage in London was 30.7 per cent., and 
the close correspondence of the figures goes 
far to prove the accuracy of the methods 
employed. Mr. Booth’s figures were for the 
period 1887-92, when trade was less pros- 
perous than in 1899, the date of Mr. Rown- 
tree’s investigation. The condition of the 





rural population has not been so carefully 
studied; but it is now only 23 per cent. of 
the whole, and we are forced to admit the 
probability that from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the people of the United Kingdom obtain 
less of the necessaries of life than are re- 
quired to maintain their bodily efficiency. 
One person out of every four in the richest 
country in the world except our own is, 
therefore, to a greater or less degree, 
starved. 

The minimum weekly expenditure on 
which physical efficiency can be maintained 
in York by an average family—father, 
mother, and three children—is determined 
to be 21s. 8d. For rent, 4s. is allowed; for 
clothing, light, and fuel, 4s. 11d.; and for 
food 12s. 94. The wage-earning classes in 
York number 47,754, and the average earn- 
ings of the family amount to 32s. 9d. per 
week. This income is made up of the wages 
of the father, of the mother, of children 
earning not more than 7s.; of payments for 
board and lodging by older children, and of 
payments by lodgers. But families number- 
ing altogether nearly 6,500 persons have 
incomes under 21s. per week. Families 
numbering 15,710 persons, or one-third of 
the working class, have incomes averaging 
26s. 7d. Families numbering 24,595 persons, 
or 52.6 per cent. of the working class, have 
incomes averaging 41s. 944d. The conclu- 
sion cannot be avoided that over 20,000 per- 
sons, or 43 per cent. of the working class in 
York, live, to say the least, in indigence. 
What is signified by the limitation of ex- 
penditure to the absolutely necessary mini- 
mum will appear from the following state- 
ment: 

‘“‘Let us clearly understand what ‘merely 
physical efficiency’ means. A family living 
upon the scale allowed for in this estimate 
must never spend a penny on railway fare 
or omnibus. They must never go into the 
country unless they walk. They must never 
purchase a half-penny newspaper or spend 
a penny to buy a ticket for a popular con- 
cert. They must write no letters to absent 
children, for they cannot afford to pay the 
postage. They must never contribute any- 
thing to their church or chapel, or give 
any help to a neighbor which costs them 
money. They cannot save, nor can they join 
sick club or trade union, because they can- 
not pay the necessary subscriptions. The 
children must have no pocket money for 
dolls, marbles, or sweets. The father must 
smoke no tobacco, and must drink no beer. 
The mother must never buy any pretty 
clothes for herself or for her children. 
. . . Should a child fall ill, it must be at- 
tended by the parish doctor; should it die, 
it must be buried by the parish. Finally, 
the wage-earner must never be absent from 
his work a single day. If any of these con- 
ditions are broken, the extra expenditure 
involved is met, and can only be met, by 
limiting the diet; or, in other words, by 
sacrificing physical efficiercy.”’ 


Of course most of these conditions are 
constantly broken, and must be; therefore 
physical efficiency suffers. The results ap- 
pear in stunted growth, feeble health, defi- 
cient weight, abnormal susceptibility to 
disease, and an excessive death rate, espe- 
cially among young children. They appear 
also in drunkenness, vice, and mental as 
well as physical debility. The children suf- 
fer most, or the mothers, according to the 
devotion of the latter; the father must eat, 
or the sustenance which depends upon his 
wages will be cut off. Some help comes 
from public, much from private charity; 
most, perhaps, from those who have but 
little beyond their own needs, 

Possibly, as we have suggested, the min- 
imum expenditure for food is put a little 
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too high. Mr. Rowntree accepts, after due 
comparison, the results obtained by Prof. 
Atwater in this country. The “standard of 
life’ is higher here than in Europe. “Con- 
sidering the body as a machine,”’ Prof. At- 
water says, ‘‘the American working man 
has a more strongly built machine and more 
fuel to run it than has his European broth- 
er.” Hence he is capable of and performs 
more muscular labor. Conversely, the for- 
eign laborer does not require quite so much 
food in order to do his work. If he is 
smaller, and does not work so hard, he can 
exist on less food. A horse doing moderate 
work may exist, and even thrive, on hay. 
If he is to do more work, he must be fed 
with grain; and a large horse needs more 
food than a small one. But the possible 
reduction from Mr. Rowntree’s standard is 
very small; and we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that if the poorer class of laborers 
in England were better fed, they would 
presently increase in physical size and in 
physical efficiency. Their condition has 
greatly improved within a century, and had 
it not been for the deplorable mania for 
“empire’’ which has lately affected the 
English people, it would have continued to 
improve. But when a nation spends a thou- 
sand million dollars for glory, the poor can- 
not escape paying their share; and increas- 
ed taxation for such an end means increased 
poverty. 





The Brothers Dalziel. 1840-1890. With se- 
lected pictures by and autograph letters 
from Lord Leighton, etc., etc., etc. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co.; New York: Dutton. 
1901. Small 4to, pp. 359. 


Any one whose notice and recollection of 
wood-engraving antedate the rise and cul- 
mination of the American school, needs no 
introduction to the genial George and Ed- 
ward Dalziel, who here modestly celebrate 
themselves. Their narrative is loosely chro- 
nological, and is copiously illustrated by 
specimens of their woodcuts in connection 
with each artist as brought upon the scene. 
Edward, himself a designer, is occasionally 
thus represented, as is Thomas, who began 
with copperplate, and E. G. Dalziel (eldest 
son of Edward). Another brother, John, 
associated with the firm, died in 1869. From 
1851, Margaret, one of four sisters (there 
were eight brothers, all artistically mind- 
ed), also assisted with the blocks. Portraits 
of this generation and of the parents 
heighten the interest of the retrospect. 

The Brothers are discursive, and diversify 
their story with character sketches, anec- 
dotes, letters (often in facsimile), in a way 
to offset the catalogue nature of their book. 
They were natives of Northumberland, and 
the youngest was born in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the seat of the revival of wood-en- 
graving under Thomas Bewick. Bewick had 
been seven years in his grave when George 
Dalziel came up to London to learn the art 
under John Gray, a pupil of Nicholson, who 
had been Bewick’s pupil. George’s brother 
Alexander was also taught by Nicholson. 
In the early forties the new firm had much 
to do with the eccentric Ebenezer Landells, 
one of the projectors and original proprie- 
tors of Punch, who, having begun with 
Bewick, had finished under Nicholson. The 
Brothers Dalziel were, further, on the most 
cordial terms with William Harvey, Be- 
wick’s favorite pupil. The Tyneside tradi- 
tion, therefore, came down very straight 





through our authors, but it is something of 
a disappointment that they have forborne 
to review the progress of the technique of 
wood-engraving, or the decline and fall of 
the craft. In a chapter regarding their own 
pupils—among them, Harry Fenn, who came 
to America to make his reputation—we 
read of Hal Ludlow (p. 350): 

“His work had become so popular that 
Mason Jackson came to us on behalf of the 
Illustrated London News, to know if we 
would allow Ludlow to make drawings on 
wood for that journal, saying, ‘it was a pity 
that such clever drawings should all be re- 
produced by process,’ which he regarded as 
an inferior manner of rendering them. 
What a change has come since that period! 
How completely has the then thought ‘su- 
perior’ manner had to stand aside for the 
inferior! [The Dalziels closed their engrav- 
ers’ office in 1893.] We may here state that, 
in the long past, we always thought some 
automatic process would be perfected for 
the proper reproduction of point work, or 
what was always known as ‘facsimile’ draw- 
ing.” 

William Harvey died at seventy in 1866, 
but, remark our authors, “even in his own 
time what changes took place! He said 
that in his early days if merely a frontis- 
piece were wanted for a book, John Mur- 
ray would invite him and John Thomson, 
the engraver, to dinner at Albermarle 
Street, that they might discuss the subject 
fully before beginning the work’”’ (p. 15). As 
to the designers’ preparation, we are in- 
formed (p. 41): 

“In Kenny Meadows’s days, the artist in 
black and white had not thought of the 
advantages of drawing from the living 
model; neither William Harvey nor Sir 
John Gilbert ever drew from nature, and 
George Thomas was one of the first, if not 
indeed the very first, to draw on wood direct 
from life. This was about the early part 
of the Crimean war. . . No doubt Mul- 
ready had life models for his ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield’ drawings, and, later on, Milla's 
never drew without the life, nor did any of 
the pre-Raphaelite school; but this was the 
gracual and natural development of a new 
method, and innumerable drawings by tho 
younger artists which passed through our 
bands were all drawn direct on wood from 
the life.” 


These drawings were so beautiful in them- 
selves that the Dalziels sought to preserve 
them by “getting fairly good photographs 
for the engraver’s purpose on other pieces of 
wood. Then followed, as a matter 
of course, the constaat practice of making 
drawings upon paper which were photo- 
graphed on wood.” It was the invariable 
custom of the gifted and amiable Birket 
Foster ‘to make small water-color sketches 
for his more important black-and-white 
work; sometimes they were partly pencil, 
or pen and ink tinted.” Foster, by the 
way, had essayed wood-cutting under 
Landells, but made no progress. 

“Among the early drawings by John Leech 
that passed through our hands, were those 
he made for Thackeray’s ‘Irish Sketch- 
Book,’ which were probably copied from 
Thackeray’s own pencil work, for he was 
not above having help on his drawings, the 
result not always being such as he ex- 
pected.”” Dicky Doyle 
“had a facile pencil when once fairly at 
work, but he was singularly deficient as to 
the value of time. . On one occasion, 
when illustrating a story by Thackeray, the 
number had to be issued short of certain 
pictures that had been arranged for 
Thackeray was a good deal annoyed, and 
asked Doyle if he couid give any reason why 
he had not done the drawings. He replied, 
in his cool, deliberate manner: ‘Eh—er, 
the fact is, I had not got any pencils.’ ”’ 








“Half a dozen of the Aardest’’ was his re- 
quirement, as appears from an undated let- 
ter here given. It was Doyle who intro- 
duced the Dalziels to Millais, and one of 
the most interesting facsimiles is of a let- 
ter (p. 84) in which Millais gives minute 
directions for retouching a woodcut after 
his design, and sketches the parts in ques- 
tion. 

When Fred Walker came out of school 
with an ambition to be an illustrator, he 
took counsel of the Dalziels, who “advised 
him to begin by copying, in pen and ink, 
pictures from the Jilustrated London News 
and other illustrated periodicals, specially 
recommending the works of John Gilbert 
and Birket Foster as the best models fo: 
style and manner.” One wonders what old 
Bewick would have said to this. 

Had we picked out the plums of personal 
anecdote we could have made a more en- 
tertaining notice of this handsome volume, 
but our aim has been to show its relation to 
the history not of bock illustration but of 
wood-engraving. The latter relation, we 
feel, might have been much more valuable. 
Still, no one can peruse this record of a 
talented family without being greatly at- 
tracted to the chroniclers as thoroughly 
lovable men, strongest as wood-engravers, 
not remarkable as designers or as poets; 
generous patrons of art, undertakers of 
great art publications, and founders of the 
Camden Press, still flourishing in the hands 
of their posterity, as this product testifies. 


The Amherst 
Bernard P. 
H. Frowde. 
This work, published by the Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, contains certain classical 

fragments, and many documents of the 

Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine periods, 

besides some theological fragments, chief- 

ly from the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, which 
have been identified since the issue of Part 

I. Such a collection is always a lottery, 

and this particular lottery offers nothing 

so striking as the “Words of Jesus,’’ the 
poem of Sappho, the list of O'ympian Vic- 
tors, and the long petition of Dionysia, 
which made the Oxyrhynchus papyri so rich 
in agreeable surprises and in legal infor- 
mation. On the other hand, the present 
volume must be consulted by every student 
of the original sources for the social and 


Papyri. Part Il. Edited by 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt. 
1901. 


legal conditions in Ptolemaic and later 
Egypt. The student of palwography will 
also find in it an almost unique series of 
specimens, ranging from the third century 
B. Cc. to the seventh century A. D. Many of 
these can be dated with absolute precision 


and others with close approximation. They 


supplement, therefore, and modify in some 


interesting particulars the history of this 
science and the statements in Mr. Kenyon's 
treatise on the subject. 

The fragments belonging to the classical 
period include fifteen broken lines of an un- 
known tragedy, pieced out in part by Blass, 
and possibly, as he surmises, from the 


‘*Nuypnides” of Aeschylus. and a slight trace 
of the “Sciron” of Euripides. A brief com- 
mentary by Aristarchus on the first book 
of Herodotus rescues for us a short quo- 
tation from the ‘“‘Homdéves” of Sophocies, 
and confirms the special meaning of the 
Another papyrus of the ear- 
ly fourth century A.D., containing three fa- 
bles of Babrius, is very curious as pre- 
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senting a bad Latin translation, dictated, 
apparently, to a scribe who knew less Latin 
than the translator. In it occur the un- 
heard-of and problematic Latin forms 
frestigiatur, babbandam, and sorsus as a 
translation of mAaypys. The Greek text, 
though inferior to the Athous manuscript 
of the British Museum, yet has its value 
in showing that the form of the eleventh 
fable and a suspected reading (Saddvros) go 
back to the fourth century, and that an 
alphabetical arrangement of the fables 
dates back to the same period. 

The miscellaneous documents supple- 
ment our information about the adminis- 
tration of Egypt, and also with regard to 
many technical and legal details. Though 
they furnish many coincidences of months 
in the Egyptian and Macedonian calendars, 
yet they do not afford sufficient data to 
settle the perplexing question of the Mace- 
donian calendar and its relations to the 
Egyptian. They do, however, determine the 
date of certain Egyptian pretors, and in- 
cidentally extinguish one imaginary offi- 
cial (Dioscurus, A. D. 105). They show that 
the Government monopoly in oil, as prac- 
tised by the Ptolemies, was much relaxed 
under the Roman period, though certain 
other administrative methods persisted 
even into the Byzantine period. They give 
frequent hints of conflicts between the 
Egyptians and the Greek settlers under the 
later Ptolemies; the Egyptians complain 
that they are overreached by the Greeks in 
the apportionment of certain lands, while 
the revolting Egyptians (B. c. 165) burn and 
destroy title-deeds, a proceeding aimed 
against the Greeks. Still, under the Ptole- 
mies, the prevailing impression we receive 
is of a reign of law and of the tax-gatherer. 
It was the excess of these civilizing agen- 
cies rather than their deficiency that the 
inhabitants might complain of. 

This is well shown by a detailed instance 
of the administrative processes, preserved 
with unusual completeness in Papyrus 31. 
The document dates from B. c. 112, in the 
reign of Soter II. Senpoéris, daughter of 
Onnophris, surreptitiously enclosed a piece 
of desert land (about 55 square metres) with 
a view to planting date-palms. An over- 
seer of the revenue, while collecting taxes 
in the neighborhood, gets wind of this 
encroachment, visits the spot, probably ap- 
plies torture and extracts a 
fine together with twice the ordinary taxes. 
This fine is paid over to a banker, and the 
transaction requires the signature of the 
overseer of the revenue and of the royal 
scribe, fortified by the certificates of two 
minor officials that the land measurements 
are correct, Senpoéris survives to pay two 
years later a Government tax of 10 per cent. 
on the purchase price of a house and land. 
The collection of revenue was naturally 
carried out with great rigor. Granaries 
were sealed by Government agents, and 
were not released (deo) till they were 
assessed and the taxes pald—a procedure 
similar to that of the Turkish Government 
in the sixteenth century. Moreover, par- 
ties suspected of defrauding the revenue 
were expressly deprived of the assistance 
of advocates. Advocates who dared render 
assistance in such cases were themselves 
subjected to heavy penalties and disabili- 
ties by a decree of Philadelphus, cited in 
an interesting petition of certain land- 
holders (No. 33), wherein they accuse a 
Komarch not only of pecujation, but of the 
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further misdemeanor of bringing advocates 
to plead for him in the royal court. 

A notable feature of the present collec- 
tion of documents—quite familiar, however, 
in Egyptian jurisprudence—is that in all 
business and legal transactions the women 
are rather more in evidence than the men. 
They make loans and purchases, inherit 
property, and execute contracts of every de- 
scription with remarkable freedom and ap- 
parent equality before the law. The cus- 
tom of intermarriage between brother and 
sister is strikingly illustrated in several 
of these fragments. A census return by a 
certain priest, Panephremmis, reports him- 
self as forty years old and married to his 
full sister, aged seventeen. A petition by 
a certain Demetria in behalf of her son, 
claiming exemption from poll-tax for him 
on the ground that he is descended on 
both sides from a gymnasiarch, gives the 
family tree for five generations, which of- 
fers three successive instances, on the mo- 
ther’s side, of marriage between own 
brothers and sisters. The names, too, in 
this genealogy are all Greek, with a sin- 
gle exception, A family correspondence of 
the second century A. D., between Sarapion 
and his son, and a sister who was prob- 
ably his wife, is occupied with questions 
of crops and laborers and clothing and 
money; the son, however, shows genuine 
anxiety about his father’s health. But ex- 
pressions of affection come high when papy- 
rus costs three obols a sheet, and when, in 
@ memorandum of expenses, we find the 
single item of papyrus set down for 80 
drachme, against 100 drachme for travel- 
ling expenses. The Greek of these excerpts, 
corrupt and misspelled as they often are— 
in fact, by reason of their misspelling and 
corruption--constitutes in itself an inter- 
esting study, ranging as it does far into 
the Byzantine period. The fragments from 
the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, belonging to the 
sixth century A. D., add a little to the por- 
tions already discovered by Tischendorf 
and Professor Lambros; but the few lines 
of the lost ending are especialiy valuable 
because they coincide pretty closely with 
the Latin version, and furnish a clear 
proof of the forgery of Simonides. 

It is superiuous to praise the work of 
the editors. Nothing has been omitted in 
the indexes and annotations to make the 
contents of the sumptuous book accessible 
and available. 
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Commonwealth or Empire. By Goldwin Smith. 
Macmillan Co. 1902. 


No one can deny that Goldwin Smith is a 
true friend of this country; and his wounds 
are faithful. Up to the close of the last cen- 
tury, he tells us, the United States, if not 
the United States alone, represented the 
ideals of freedom. They were imperfectly 
realized, like all ideals, but they were 
recognized and respected. ‘“‘The Amer- 
ican Republic was the home of dem- 
ocracy and the hope of labor. It 
promised to do something more than 
the Old World towards correcting the mjus- 
tice of nature, equalizing the human lot, and 
making the community a community indeed.” 
Hence it was an object of alarm to the ene- 
mies of popular government, who hailed the 
secession of the Southern States with shouts 
of exultation. They hoped to see the end of 


a government founded on the principles set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence. 
\ 





Shall their hopes now be realized? Against 
the commonwealth are now arrayed Pluto- 
cracy, Militarism, and Imperialism, three 
forces which instinctively conspire. The 
plutocrat is by constitution an Imperialist, 
and by necessity a believer in a standing 
army. We need not dwell on the present 
great power of aggregated wealth, for it is 
illustrated every day. Nor need we argue 
that its spirit is anti-democratic. 

“Its ostentatious prodigality and luxury 
are a defiance of democratic sentiment and 
subversive of democratic manners, At heart 
it sighs for a court and aristocracy. It wor- 
ships anything royal or aristocratic. It 
barters the hands of its daughters and its 
millions for European titles. It imitates, 
and even outvies, in some things, the gilding 
of European nobility. Its social centre is 
eradually shifting from America, where its 
inclinations are still in some measure con- 
trolled, to England, where it can get more 
homage and subserviency for its wealth, and 
take hold of the mantle of high society. 
i The political colors of American plu- 
tocracy were plainly shown on the occasion 
of the Soutb African war. The drawing- 
rooms of New York at once declared them- 
selves on the side of the drawing-rooms of 
Londen.”’ 


The relation of Militarism to humanity 
and to political liberty has been the same 
ever since the military power enslaved 
Rome. England owes her freedom to her 
immunity from standing armies. In this 
country we have had no standing army, for 
the armies of the civil war were citizen ar- 
mies, and dissolved when peace came. Yet 
the army of the North gave birth to a great 
military interest, and its prodigious exac- 
tions in the shape of pensions show that our 
rulers do not dare to refuse its demands. 
Few of them dare even to criticise the con- 
duct of the army in the Philippines; many 
of them go so far, in their anxiety to propi- 
tiate the military element, as to declare that 
our soldiers are justified in torturing the 
wretched people whom they are attacking, 
and that those who protest against cruelty 
are unpatriotic. 

That this is a normal development of Im- 
perialism is shown by the British rule in 
India. The Sepoys committed atrocities on 
the English at Cawnpore, and the English 
retorted with similar cruelties. The com- 
mandant at Cawnpore proposed impaling and 
burning alive as punishments. Lord Elgin 
said: 

“It is a terrible business, however, this 

living among inferior races. I have seldom, 
from man or woman, since I came to the 
East, heard a sentence which was reconcila- 
ble with the hypothesis that Christianity 
had ever come into the world. Detestation, 
contempt, ferocity, vengeance, whether 
Chinamen or Indians be the object. 
When the passions of fear and hatred are 
engrafted on this indifference, the result is 
frightful—an absolute callousness as to the 
sufferings of the objects of those passions, 
which must be witnessed to be understood 
and believed.” 


We need only read the current newspapers 
and the debates in Congress to recognize 
the spirit which Lord Elgin describes, and it 
is encouraged by the attitude of many of 
the clergy. We hear them dwell on the 
advantage of warfare, and an eminent Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic even quotes approvingly 
the lines— 

“That God’s most perfect instrument 
In working out a pure intent 

Is man arrayed for mutual slaughter; 
Yea, Carnage is His daughter, 

Although this is a book of but eighty 
pages, it contains a whole arsenal of argu- 
ments against the abandonment of the prin- 
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ciples on which our Government was found- 
ed. Perhaps the argument as a whole is 
too condensed; it would be more effective 
with ordinary readers were it a good deal 
expanded. Professor Smith has history at 
his fingers’ ends, so to speak, and he could 
fill in the framework here erected so as to 
make it a splendid and impressive treatise. 
As it is, his book should be read by all 
thoughtful citizens, as containing the views 
of a bystander who is not only friendly, but 
also competent beyond most other men to 
understand our situation. 





The Story of Manhattan—When Old New 
York Was Young. By Charles Hemstreet. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 


The clear, bold typography of these lit- 
tle volumes, and the clever illustrations en- 
livening them, correspond well with the 
simple style clothing the historic state- 
ments they contain, and the accuracy of 
their careful researches into the details 
of half-forgotten localities. The first book 
traces lightly the thread of the political 
history of Manhattan, touching upon the 
names of those English Governors who 
were the pensioned minions of royalty, and, 
so far as the age permitted, as wicked as 
any Roman proconsuls, and giving due 
praise to such Governors as the Dutch 
Stuyvesant and English Burnet, who labored 
honestly for the welfare of the province. 
Certain picturesque passages in the social 
life of earliest New York are dwelt upon, 
as the Leisler episode, the negro plot, and 
Kidd’s piracy, without any discussion of 
the doubts that even at this day obscure 
their details. The reader is left to decide, 
aided by John Fiske’s impartial comments, 
whether Kidd’s crimes sought official ac- 
complices, or Leisler suffered judicial mur- 
der. 

The other volume concerns itself more 
with topography than with personalities, 
showing how the crooked byways and cow- 
paths of Old Amsterdam lengthened and 
widened and straightened themselves into 
the stately avenues now none too ample for 
the commerce and luxurious abodes of the 
island we live in. A neat diagram prefixed 
to each chapter conducts the reader through 
these changes. 

Both these books do much to clear up a 
vagueness which for most people hangs over 
the steps in New York’s growth, and both 
might deserve, from their solid information 
and clear precision, to serve as a basis for 
manuals for the use of schools in the sub- 
jects of which they treat. 





The Brook Book: A First Acquaintance 
with the Brook and its Inhabitants 
through the Changing Year. By Mary 
Rogers Miller. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


This is a series of pastoral idylls, which 
lack but a very little of being entirely 
charming. The author, who is “lecturer 
oh nature study at Cornell University,” is 
a true lover of woods and streams, and a 
trained and excellent observer of the dif- 
ferent forms of life they nourish and main- 
tain. No one at all apt in deciphering the 
half-hidden sights through which Nature re- 
veals her secrets, or even such as may 
want to learn how to recognize them when 
seen, can fail to be impressed with the 
knowledge the author has of her subject, 
and her generally delightful and accurate 





way of imparting it. The varied aspects of 
the Brook, during the different months of 
the year, and of the woods and meadows in 
western New York through which it flows, fur- 
nish the frames which Miss Miller fills with 
vivid details of animal and vegetable life, 
full of interest even to those who knew 
most of them before, and of information 
about common things useful to every read- 
er. The titles of the chapters give such 
imperfect hints of their contents that it 
will serve no purpose to mention more than 
one or two of them. Those on Dragon-flies 
and May-flies, relating the history of the 
various transformations and habits of these 
common insects, are so well done, and have 
so much other matter of interest which fits 
in naturally with the story, that they re- 
tain the attention of the reader through 
every line. There are other chapters 
which, in the style and power of appre- 
ciative description of natural life and 
scenery, recall strongly the tone of Dr. 
van Dyke in many of the best parts of his 
‘Little Rivers.’ 

One must not, however, in spite of the 
general and great excellences of the book, 
be blind to certain faults which mar parts 
of it. One of these is a tendency to “gush” 
that occasionally breaks forth: e. g., on 
page 5, a really fine description of some 
strawberry plants in bloom concludes thus, 
“Their beauty fairly hurt.’ There are 
some rather tedious details of esthetic im- 
pressions and purely personal experiences 
connected largely with dress, and many of 
the chapters contain matter they would be 
better without; these slight imperfections 
being the more apparent from the goodness 
of what attends them. 

The illustrations are numerous, appro- 
priate, and altogether delightful. They 
consist of engravings and half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs. The latter are 
conspicuous for the beautiful natural 
scenes they portray and for their uniform 
and unusual excellence. 





Medjtations of an Autograph Collector. 
Adrian H. Joline. 
1902. 

Man is naturally a_ collecting animal. 
Some lower vertebrates, as the magpie, the 
raven, and the Australian bower-bird, have 
what to the superficial observer seems 
much the same habit; but there is an im- 
portant difference: they accumulate, he 
collects. They gather useless things of 
many kinds; he as many as possible of one 
kind. Nothing so insignificant, nothing so 
hard to get, but may become the object of 
ardent pursuit: a queen, according to one 
author, collected a museum of button-holes, 
and a millionaire, according to another, 
made a collection of echoes. Collecting, if 
a weakness, is on all hands admitted to be 
an eminently respectable weakness; and if 
Europe would only look upon the Sultan 
as a collector, whose hobby is Circassian 
damsels, the Eastern question would pass 
into a milder phase. 

As to the rationality of his hobby, the 
collector of autographs stands high. Earle’s 
“Antiquary,” who “would give all the 


By 
Harper & Brothers. 


Bookes in his Study for sixe lines of Tully 
in his owne hand,” was not altogether an 
ass. No one can be insensible to the interest 
that attaches to the handwriting of an il- 
lustrious man; nor lives there among Eng- 
lish-speaking men one with soul so dead 
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that it would not thrill at the discovery of 
an autograph of Shakspere 
One does not need to be a collector to find 


pleasure and entertainment in the book 
whose title is given above In it the 
amiable author lays his choicest treasures 


before uc, and chats familiarly about them 
and the writers, about the joys and sorrows 
of autograph the 


collectors, interspersing 


whole with anecdotes. The volume is ll- 
lustrated with facsimiles and portraits, and 
has for frontispiece a full-length of Lamb 
“scratched on copper from life,’ in which 
full justice is done to the exiguity of his 
legs, and perhaps more than justice to the 
prominence of his nose. On p. 250 the au- 
thor says that he cannot understand the 
question, “Who is to be Prince George of 
Denmark ?’’—in a letter of Lockhart’s, writ- 
ten in 1837. Of course it means, Who is to 
be the husband of the young Queen Vic- 
toria?—who had just succeeded to the 


throne. 


Histoire de la Littérature Juive, d’aprés G. 
Karpelés. Par Isaac Bloch et Emile Lévy. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1901. 

The study of the literature of the Jews 
in its place among the other literatures 
of the world is fairly with us. When com- 
parative literature arose, this particular 
aspect could not fail to assert itself, and 
so for the last fifty years there has been 
a vague recognition that many of the most 
puzzling problems of European letters and 
folklore might be helped far on their way 
by taking the Jews into account. But while 
phrases like “Jewish influence,” “the Jews 
as transmitters,” etc., have had in histor- 
ical strife the blessedness of Mesopotamia, 
they have also had, for all but a very elect 
its emptiness of meaning. Jewish 
literature has been treated hitherto either 
on a scale and in ways which made it in- 
telligible to the Semitic specialist only, or 
in sketches which had no value save Meso- 
potamian and provocatory. 

The present book strikes a more happy 


circle, 


via media. It is of some extent—624 pages 
of text and 60 of indices; but it is also 
readable and self-explanatory. It has the 


French lightness of touch which can con- 
ceal a Griindlichkeit deep as that of any 
German. Its plan and breadth of sweep 
also are of the broadest. It takes within its 
arms all Jewish literature, 
language or country, 
and traces the different periods of flores- 
cence from Old Testament times the 
present day. The periods, indeed, are dif- 
ferent and many. If the Jews 
produced many writers of the highest ge- 
nius, they have shown in letters, as in 
everything else, an inexplicable 
recuperation and a persistent reassertion 
of their national genius. The story of it 
all is given here with considerable wealth 
of detail, and it will probably be a revela- 
tion to most. The book of Karpelés which 
this is aprés, has been treated very freely, 
abridged, recast, supplemented, and 
arranged. The divisions into sections and 
chapters, on which in such a work so much 
depends, are happy and clear. The periods 
and intervals stand out, Regrettable is the 
strangely archaic tone in treating the Old 
Testament scriptures. A word is thrown in 
for the unity of the Pentateuch, the Solo 
monic authorship of the “Song of Songs” 
and “Ecclesiastes,” and for the historicity 


regardless of 
form or substance, 


to 


have not 


power of 


ré- 
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of the Great Synagogue. Nor is the literary | 


perception at this point always certain. 
The ‘Book of Proverbs” and “Ecclesiastes” 


| cially cannot be too highly praised. 


can hardly be reckoned as poetry, ever | 


didactic poetry—if such a thing there be. 
In treating the later literature, the eyes 
of the writers are not so closely holden. 
Regrettable, too, is the lack of references, 
with clues to further information. Even the 
specialist will find here and there in these 
pages notices the source and basis of which 


| A_Fool’s Errand, by One of the Fools. Fords, 


he would gladly know. But the book in | 





general is excellent, and the indices espe- 
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Howard & Hulbert. 
Altsheler, J, A. My Captive. D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.25 
Baich, E. S. Antarctica. Philadelphia: Published | 
by the Author. 
Cox, Mrs. J. F, Home Thoughts (Second Series). | 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1.20. | 
Davidson, Marie A. The Two Renwicks, F. Ten- | 
nyson Neely. 
Foster-Melliar, A. The Book of the Rose. New ed. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 


Headlam, Cecil. Peter Vischer. (Handbooks of the 


Great Craftsmen.) London: George Bell & Sons; 
New York: Macmillan. $2. 
Josselyn, Charles. The True Napoleon. RB, H. Rus- 
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} Rives, Hallie FE. Hearts Courageous. Indianapolig: 


The Bowen-Merrill Co 


| Shaw, FE. R. School Hygiene. (Georgia Edition.) 


Macmillan. ° 
Tarver, J. C. Tiberius the Tyrant. London: Archi- 
be Constable & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
0. " 
Vielé, bss K. Myra of the Pines. McClure, VPhi- 
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Williams, Margery. The Late Returning. Macmil- 
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The most complete and reliable work 
that ever appeared in the form of a 


flora of this region.—Prof. L. M. Un- | 


derwood of Co'umbia. 


BRITTON’S FLORA 


A Manualof the Flora of the Northern States and 
Canada. 7 Director N. L. Brirron of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 108) pp. Svo, $2.25 net. 


Henry Holt & Co., 


20 W. 234 St., New York. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MYSTERY 
OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


A Summary of Evidence. By His Honor Judge 
THOMAS E. WesB, LL.D., sometime Regius 
Professor of Laws and Public Orator in the 
University of Dublin. 8vo, $4.00. 


LONGMANS.GREEN. &CO. 
93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








DAVIS’ 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY = 


By Prorgssor Davis of Harvard University. | 
XViii+40' pages. With Maps and I)lustrations. 


List Price $1.25; Mailing Price $1.40 


GINN & CO., Publishers. 
Boston New York Chicago London 











VILLAGE WORK IN 
R 


Y 
Norman Russell. Fully illus INDIA 


trated 1 amo, cloth, net, $1.00 

Pen pictures of mission work particularly in the 
vi lages of India, Mr. Russell's splendid descriptive 
powers bring the landscape and the street, the 
mountain and the plain, into vivid reality. 
FLEMING H REVELL COMPANY, Publishers, 




















American Traits 
From the Point of View of a German. 


By HVGO MUNSTERBERG 
HOUGHTON, MIFPLIN & CO., Boston and New York 








“Our European Neighbours.” 


If you read one of this series (beginning with “French 
Life in Town and Country") you will want to read them 
all, They are delightful books. Send for circular, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
of Standard English and French Authors. 


On receipt of postal card specimens of paper, type, 
liustration and binding will be aent 
KNIGHT & BROWN, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ASK FOR ; 


CROWELL'S POETS 


BOOKS BOUGHT-MALKAN -BOOK MAN 
1 WILLIAM 8ST. TEL, 5121 BROAD. 











An Unusual Book by a New Author 


‘in the Country God Forgot” shows 
marked originality and gives a fine pic- 
ture of Arizona life. We have depicted 
the strange, burning hate of an old Ari- 
zonian for his only son. 

—Pniladelphia Telegraph. 


IN THE 


It is essentially a rugged book. It pos- 
sesses a compelling power which forces 
the reader to continue to the end. 

—N, Y. Com’l Advertiser, 


COUNTRY 


The literary value will give it a perma- 
nence which not one in a hundred of the 
tales of adventure with which the coun- 
ters of the booksellers are crowded to-day 
can hope to attain.— Boston Courier. 


GOD FORGOT 


By Frances Charles 
12mo, 338 pages. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,Publishers, Boston 























JUST PUBLISHED: 


A History of the 
Peninsular War 


By C. Oman, M.A In six volumes, with Por- 
traits and Maps. Cloth. Vol. I. vii 


For sale by all Booksellers, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: (AMERICAN BRANCH) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A New Omar Khayyam a 


INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS 


Collected and Arranged by LaureNos Hope. 
Decorated cover. 12mo. $1 50 net. 


The London Atheneum: 

“Mr. Hope has caught admirably the dominant 
notes of this Lndian love poetry, ifs delirious ab 
sorption in the instant, its out-of-door air, its 
melancholy. slender brown lim s etir afiently in 
the garden where flying foxes cross the moon. 
And always there is the poignant sense of the 
fleetness of love—a moment's salvage from the 
flux of time.” 


JOHN LANE : NEW YORK 


te F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave, bet. Sth and 89th Sts.. New York 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers: Tauchnitg’s British authors, Tenb- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 
matied on demand New books received from Paris 

and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 

of Tue Nation bought and sold. A catalogue of 

second hand books upon application, A. 8. CLARK, 174 
Fulton Street, New York 


























OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES | iin, fx agese, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine Streets, 8t. Louisa, Mo. 


Penobscot Bay. 
MAINE. 


FOR SALE.—The finest large shore tract in this 
section left unoccupied and for sale at prices of 
ten years ago. The property comprises 400 acres 
of Jand, with nearly four miles of shore front; 
has beautiful headlands,cliffs,coves,and beaches. 
The land is much diversified in character, alter 
nating between heavy woodland and open fields. 
There is a great variety of beautiful drives 
through and around the tract. Steamboat land- 
ing, with daily communication with Boston, near 
the property. Most exquisite views of bay, 
ocean, islands, and mountains everywhere. Isles- 
boroand Castine are within five miles of the land. 
There are two farmhouses and a pond on the 
property, and several salmon privileges on the 
shore. Address 

J. MURRAY HOWE, Trustee, 
28 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








SPRING AND SUMMER 
24 YEARS THE STANDARD 
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Send for 
Catalogue 






Phila.: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 82 State St. 
Agencies in all principal Cities, 











Chickering Pianos 


The OLDEST in AMERICA; 
THE BEST in the WORLD 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Chickering & Sons 


2 i ee ie Me ae, ae, We ee ee ee ee 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















For Sale and To Let. 
For Sale at Duluth, Minnesota. 


One of the Finest School Properties 
in the Country. 
Building modern and conventent in all its appoint- 
"Serroundia ideal and beautiful. 


A wide field fora pesperetor school, and to the right 
party the price reasonable and terms of payment easy. 


For information apply to 


L. MENDENHALL, Duluth, Minn. 





URNISHED HOUSE TO LE7.— 

Twelve rooms, modern conveniences, near college 
ilbrary, July and August, Address F. E. W., Box 1185, 
Brunswick, Me. 





